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THE JOURNAL OF 
ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A MANIC-DEPRESSIVE ATTACK PRESENTING A 
REVERSION TO INFANTILISM* 


BY RALPH REED, M. D., CINCINNATI. 


HE insane have often been spoken of as children. 

To generalize broadly, one might say that if we 

except simple states of emotional exaltation or 

depression, very many of the remaining psychoses 
tend to lead their victims in one of two directions: either 
toward the pleasure state of the child or of the superman or 
god. 

This tendency corresponds with racial dreams. Man- 
kind has always striven to escape from the ills of the present 
either by progress, actual or imagined, to greater knowledge 
and power (well exemplified by the philosophies of H. G. 
Wells, Nietzsche, Max Sterner and others) or by ‘attempting, 
through discarding the complications of civilization, a re- 
turn to a child-like or Edenic state. This striving is in 
fact an important element in Christianity,—‘‘Except ye 
become as little children ye cannot enter into the kingdom 
of Heaven.” Our heavens are always far beyond us or far 
behind us. 

Assuming, then, the presence of this ‘flight from reality,’ 
which we know to be such a prominent feature (one might 
say an essential feature) in many psychoses and psycho- 
neuroses, it is obvious that it may be a forward striving or a 
backward or a mixture of the two. If forward, the delusional 
formations tend to take on a grandiose character. 

Last year I reported a case in the Psychoanalytic 
Review (“A Manic-depressive Episode Presenting a Frank 
Wish-Realization Construction,” The Psychoanalytic Re- 
view, April 1915, Vol. Il, No. 2) of an unmarried woman, 
aged fifty-five, who, after the death of her mother with 
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whom she lived alone for many years, manufactured from 
the nucleus of an old and forgotten love-fancy a complete 
and clearly defined wish-realization fantasy consisting of 
marriage, high position, wealth, children and the return to 
life of her dead parents. She is now somewhat deteriorated, 
but still lives in the comparative happiness of her delusional 
formations, since in her case there was no bridge over which 
she could return to reality. 

In this connection, I wish to refer to a recent contribu- 
tion of value by Bertschinger (Bertschinger, H.: The Pro- 
cesses of Recovery in Schizophrenics, The Psychoanalytic 
Review, April, 1916, Vol. III, No. 2) who has well shown 
that a comparative recovery in certain psychoses is possible 
if there exists between the point to which the psychosis 
may eventually evolve and real life some appropriate con- 
necting link. (We all know that in the treatment of the 
psychoneuroses it is this connecting link or pathway for the 
sublimation that is frequently so difficult to discover or 
supply.) Bertschinger speaks of this type of recovery as 
recovery through evasion of the complex. I do not care 
for the word “evasion” in this connection, as the process 
seems to be more a living through and having done with the 
complex; as he himself says: “It is common in all these 
cases that a wish-fulfilling or delusional system comes to a 
certain conclusion. Here the way is opened for recovery.” 
I shall have occasion to refer to this later in connection with 
the case to be here reported. 

Should the “flight from reality” be backward, an 
opposite type of symptom-complex is the result, and may be 
manifested as a psychoneurosis or psychosis. Some years 
ago I had the good fortune to study a case of hysteria in a 
girl of thirteen years who, following a series of severe psychic 
shocks, developed a number of trance and delirious states 
and some clear-cut but highly complicated amnesias. ‘This 
case presented so many baffling and unsolved problems (as, 
for instance, in certain intervals a complete amnesia for 
every alternate letter of the alphabet) that it was never 
reported, Certain manifestations, however, may have some 
bearing. After a brief trance-like interval she would often 
for a few hours at a time lose the last six years of her life, 
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and revert from thirteen years of age to exactly seven again. 
In this state she had no memory for anything following her 
eighth year. Her handwriting and spelling changed, and 
in dictation she failed to svell words that she had learned 
since her eighth year; and over the letters she placed the 
correct diacritical marks as was her habit when learning to 
write and spell at that age. On other occasions she would 
revert to what was apparently an infantile state. She 
forgot the use of her knife and fork, and she crowded food 
and other objects into her mouth with her fingers. She 
grasped for small bright objects and conveyed them to her 
mouth. She refused to speak, and had a babylike stare. 
At other times she would revert to other ages, but I have 
mentioned the most striking manifestations of this tendency. 

Ernest Jones has mentioned this tendency toward a 
reversion to earlier life periods, and quotes Pitris, who gave 
it the term ecmnesia. Jones describes an interesting case of 
childish behavior in a grown boy, wherein the essential 
element seemed to be an unconscious determination to re- 
turn to an infantile state in order to regain the tender solici- 
tude and intimate contact and care of the mother. Jones, 
I believe, considers the possibility of this motive lying back 
of much of the foolish and childish behavior in hysteria. 
(Ernest Jones: Simulated Foolishness in Hysteria, American 
Journal of Insanity Vol. LXVII. No. 2. October, 1910.) 
However, it is obvious that other motives may be present. 
The infantile state, as is well known, holds certain more 
essential possibilities of pleasure gain denied to adults. 
Again, the flight into infantilism, like the flight into the 
psychosis, carries with it the fundamental advantage of 
freedom from responsibility for one’s behavior. 

The case I desire to report, that of Mrs. A. aged 30, was 
remarkable in three ways: the storminess of the attack, the 
apparent completeness of the recovery, and the clearness of 
the life recapitulation. My facilities for observation were 
good, since I have known the patient since the age of four, 
and until her marriage we were much in each other’s com- 
pany. Before marriage she was exceedingly active in, sports 
and social life. She was slightly erratic, and her accounts 
of an occurrence usually erred on the side of being too highly 
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colored with imaginative detail. She was well-liked by 
every one and never lacked friends and admirers. She was 
quite the opposite of what we understand as the shut-in 
type. Her heredity was good. She had no serious love 
affairs until she met her present husband, whom she married 
at twenty-two. 

For a period of about one month prior to her marriage 
she underwent a severe depression. She wept almost 
constantly, longed for death to relieve her from the responsi- 
bility of marriage, and could take but little interest in the 
wedding preparations. Yet none of this depression was 
betrayed in the daily letters she wrote her fiance. She has 
since told me that her dominating idea was one of physical 
unworthiness for marriage. She insists that there was no 
idea of moral unworthiness. Within three days following 
her marriage all depression had vanished. 

After her marriage she suffered many vicissitudes of 
removal from one city to another, ill-health, periods of 
financial stringency, etc. She had three children and one 
miscarriage. She was very passionate, and coitus interruptus 
was frequently practiced, often to her dissatisfaction. But 
much of the time her husband was neurasthenic and more or 
less impotent. 

About three years ago she lapsed into a severe depression 
in which I was unable to see her but know it was char- 
acterized by a loss of interest in husband and children, 
marked psycho-motor retardation and a desire to kill herself 
with a revolver. 

Following this depression her condition merged into a 
hypomania, during which she talked excessively, expressed 
everything in the most extravagant and effusive terms, 
neglected her husband and children, was always down town 
or paying visits or hastening from one interest to another. 
During this period she excited her husband’s jealousy by a 
certain free and familiar attitude she took toward her men 
friends. Seeing her in this state, I recognized it as a definite 
exaggeration of the naturally intense and active social 
characteristics I knew so well before her marriage. She 
gradually grew more restless and discontented, and this 
condition was not alleviated by the removal of the family 
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to a plantation in the south. Very lonely here, and being 

ten miles from the nearest physician, she nursed her husband 
through a severe illness. Almost daily she took long drives 
into town to see her physician, both for herself and her 
husband. 

The attack of special interest was now initiated. It 
began with a very vivid dream, the impressions of which 
seem to have lingered during the following days and merged 
into the earlier delusions. She dreamed that negroes had 
broken into the house and, in order to obtain her husband’s 
money, tortured her by thrusting knives and the handles 
of hay-forks down her throat and into the vagina and rectum. 
During the next few days she forced her husband to search 
the house with a revolver again and again to make sure that 
there were no negroes hiding about. She developed delu- 
sions of poisoning. She thought her husband, her doctor, 
the plantation overseer, and negroes were trying to poison 
her. She smelt chloroform on her clothes, and said that 
the overseer had put it there in order to render her uncon- 
scious and seduce her. At the local hospital she was violent, 
destructive, and refused food. 

She was brought to me in, April of last year by her 
husband and family physician. Her psychosis lasted from 
April to September. It displayed lightning-like changes, 
and at times at first for an hour or two she would seem quite 
sane and orientated, and again disorientated and confused. 
Her delusions of poisoning quickly passed away, although 
for the first few days she would eat nothing unless it was first 
tasted by myself. There seemed to be at first a marked 
element of simulation and hysteria present. She gave me 
the impression that she was deliberately attempting to act 
crazy, being at first always worse in the presence of myself 
or her regular nurse. 

During her more lucid moments she stated that she had 
long been unhappy, that she loved her husband no longer, 
that for years she had suffered from sexual dissatisfaction, 
that she really loved her family physician, Dr. B., and that 
a few days before the beginning of her psychosis she had 
been sexually intimate with the overseer of the plantation, 
C. W., that she regretted this very much, but that it was the 
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result of her loneliness, her emotional starvation, that per- 
haps after all it had never occurred, or that if it had she must 
have been unconscious or chloroformed or crazy to have done 
such a thing. 

I was inclined to accept this confession as probably 
true, and thought that her psychosis might in part be the 
result of an attempt to cover by the assumption of irresponsi- 
bility her feeling of guilt. She went into some detail with 
respect to the circumstances of this affair, but continued to 
assert that she was not clearly conscious of the actual 
occurrence. Discussion, however, produced no change in 
her psychosis, and the subject was dropped. She continued 
destructive, violent, negativistic in the sense of doing every- 
thing possible to spite or annoy her nurse, and at times 
would lie for hours with closed eyes waiting for the nurse to 
leave the room, when she would instantly get out of bed and 
accomplish some act of mischief. 

After a few days she said that she was not married, 
that she had no children, that she was going to marry Dr. B. 
who was in love with her and must be sent for immediately. 
For several weeks she talked of nothing but Dr. B. Gradual- 
ly she dropped this topic, and in doing so her talk became 
more profane, vulgar, and obscene. She now began to make 
violent homosexual advances toward her nurse. Later she 
began to masturbate. Her eroto-mania was the most 
violent I have ever seen, producing at times severe swelling 
and laceration of the vulva. Narcissistic symptoms were 
prominate in that she would seize every opportunity of 
posing before the glass, disrobed if possible. 

During these manifestations I recognized a gradual 
recapitulation’ of life-time experiences. First she went 
through, or re-acted, many incidents of her married life. 
She imitated revivalist preachers she had heard and sung 
religious songs, then on two or three occasions she had a 
morning nausea, declared that she was pregnant and went 
through with the greatest dramatic skill and realistic detail 
the birth of her children. Finally she took up her girl-hood 
memories. She repeated the slang and catch-words of that 
day, sang the now forgotten popular songs, and talked much 
of old friends—in brief she became again in many respects 
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the young girl I had known before her marriage. Later she 
reached the period of nursery songs and rhymes, and the 
childish naughtiness in which she had all along indulged 
became more marked. * 

Now more striking infantile characteristics were re- 
vealed. She talked very little, and then in a babyish fashion. 
She asked naive and child-like questions. She drooled at 
the mouth constantly, and would rub the saliva over her 
face. She displayed an incessant curiosity about everything 
in her environment, handling it awkwardly and attempting 
to place it in her mouth. She was constantly tearing things 
apart or taking them to pieces ‘to see the insides.’ She 
forgot the use of knife and fork, eating with her fingers and 
spilling her food. She seemed partially to have forgotten 
how to walk, falling and bumping against furniture or 
crawling on her hands and knees. She would sit on the 
floor and amuse herself for considerable periods of time by 
tearing books and magazines to pieces. Finally she began 
to soil the bed, and insert the fingers into the rectum and at 
every opportunity smear the walls and bed with faeces. 
She would hold the stool when placed on the closet, but 
immediately afterwards soil the bed. As she began to re- 
cover, these habits were replaced by a mania for taking ene- 
mas. The drooling habit also was replaced by a constant 
child-like spitting. We are all familiar with the interest 
little children often take in spitting as soon as they learn the 
trick, and how natural it seems to be for them to use it as a 
means of defense. 

Gradually she seemed to grow up. She no longer denied 
her marriage, but expressed no interest in husband and 
children. She seemed rather distraite, indifferent and 
dazed. After a time she expressed a desire to go to her 
sister's home. She was then allowed to go to live with her 
father and sister, just as she had before her marriage. Con- 
tinued separation from her husband was advised. She now 
asked for her children, and they were brought to her. She 
began to correspond with her husband, and after her re- 
covery seemed to be complete they began living together. 

I did not see her for some months, and then was sur- 
prised at the completeness of her recovery. The anamnesis 
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following recovery may be briefly stated. Her memory for 
much of the period of her psychosis was lost, particularly for 
the unpleasant features. For instance, she had no recollec- 
tion of ever having masturbated at all, either during her 
psychosis or at any time in her life. She denied having lost 
any of her love for her husband, but admitted that for some 
time prior to her psychosis she had been restless and discon- 
tented. She was not conscious that her manner toward 
men during the preliminary hypomania was of a doubtful 
nature. She denied any erotic interest in her physician 
but thought that there had been indications that he was 
interested in her. Because of the loneliness of her situation, 
the fear that every Southern white woman has of the negro, 
had been somewhat accentuated, and during the few days 
prior to the onset of her psychosis one or two incidents, 
perhaps partly imaginary, possibly with some real founda- 
tion, had further aroused this fear. With respect to her 
confession of intimacy with the plantation overseer, which at 
first misled me into crediting it with a possible etiologic 
relationship, her total denial of any such incident was con- 
vincing. But she did have the idea for some time that he 
was in love with her and contemplated her seduction. Not- 
withstanding this belief, she spent so much time in his 
company that she thought her husband’s jealousy was 
aroused. An interesting detail was the intense hatred of 
her nurse expressed after her recovery. She accused her of 
many acts of impatience and abuse. During her psychosis, 
although she had many opportunities, she expressed no such 
complaints. Although it may be supposed that her nurse 
at times lost patience with her (and the patient remembered 
nothing of the great provocation she herself had frequently 
given) yet it was evident that her hatred was clearly exagger- 
ated and abnormal. 


CoMMENT. 


The possible verification, by direct observation of a 
regressive psychosis, of Freud’s theory of the sexual develop- 
ment of the child is interesting. 

The mechanism capable of accounting for the patient’s 
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abnormal hatred of her nurse following recovery should be 
clear. 

During her whole psychosis she frequently expressed 
the belief that she was hypnotized. This was probably an 
attempt to rationalize what was to her her strange behavior. 

It will be noted that Bertschinger’s thesis to the effect 
that recovery may be made possible or facilitated if there 
exists a suitable social structure between the point to which 
a psychosis may evolve and real life was ideally realized in 
the present case. 

Notwithstanding her lack of insight, I believe, after 
reviewing my memories of her whole life, that after her 
recovery she was more nearly a mentally normal person than 
she had ever been before. Could this be accounted for by 
the fact that her psychosis gave her the opportunity for a 
free catharsis and expression in acts or words of practically 
a life-time of unconscious or repressed wishes and impulses? 

The question of the possibility of recurrence in such a 
case, and whether a psychoanalysis, made with a view of 


preventing such a recurrence, would offer too many risks 
of further upset to be justifiable, is of interest. 
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THE GENESIS OF A PARANOIC STATE 


Detusions or Persecution: BAsED Upon A CHARACTER 
Derect in VoLiTionaL EquipMENT* 


BY THOMAS H. HAINES, PH. D., M. D. 


Clinical Director of the Bureau of Juvenile Research, and Pro- 
fessor of Medicine (Nervous and Mental), Ohio State University 


HE patient in question is an exceptionally large 
and robust looking male, thirty-four years of age. 
Weight, one hundred and sixty-five pounds. 
Height, six feet. Admitted to the Boston Psycho- 

pathic Hospital July 15, 1913. He came willingly to the 
hospital upon the advice of his brother and sister. For a 
year previous, he had been living a/one in an old family home 
in a small Massachusetts town. From this retreat he had 
issued letters and post cards which threatened the safety 
of an elderly gentleman, the father of a school chum of the 
patient. 

Physically he presented very few points worthy of notice. 
He had a rather short upper lip and a thick nasal septum. No 
abdominal reflex was obtained on the right side. Patellar reflexes 
were very active, but equal. Achilles reflexes both present, but 
unequal: right very sluggish; left active. Serum yielded a negative 
Wassermann reaction. 

Mental examination showed the memory intact and quite 
normal for recent and remote events, except where the order and 
significance of events was twisted by his delusion-forming tendency. 
Retention and the control of his voluntary recollections were 
proved by his statement of the pons asinorum, and his demonstra- 
tion, without drawing, of the proposition that the three angles of a 
triangle are together equal to two right-angles. He shows no 
evidence of having hallucinations. Emotionally, he seems of an 
easy-going, optimistic temperament. He takes most kindly to 
close confinement in the institution. He is modest and unassum- 
ing. Shows no exaggerated sense of his own importance in con- 
versation or act. He is rather changeable in his attitude and 
purposes. He finds the care-free life of the institution quite to his’ 
He is easy and natural in his relations with physicians and 


liking. 
He busies himself with pen and ink decorative work in 


patients. 


which he exhibits considerable artistic talent and some quaint 
*Being Contribution of the Mass. Commission on Mental Diseases, whole 
number 158 (1916.16). 
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conceptions. He supplied much of the organizing energy and the 
ideas for a minstrel show which the patients carried off. He has 
no insight into his delusions. In these his pathology seems wholly 
to consist. They are entirely of a persecutory nature. 

The patient was the fourth born of five children, four 
living, of whom two were older than the patient. All of the 
other three robust and well. The third-born died at one 
year of age. His father died at sixty, of “angina pectoris,” 
and his mother at fifty-four of “severe cold and pleurisy.” 
A brother of the mother was a wanderer. He went to 
Greenland, as a young man, and had expensive habits, such 
as keeping a four-in-hand. Later, he settled down to the 
curatorship of a museum, married, and had four children. 


Earty History oF THE PATIENT 


The patient, his younger brother says, was peculiar as 
a child. He was sensitive, easily upset, and had little con- 
trol of his temper. When twelve years of age, one brother 
having offended him,.the patient crept up behind him 
stealthily and crashed the coal shovel down upon his head. 
He had no use for games, was never athletic, nor interested 
in contests of any sort. He played only when forced to do 
so. He was always starting things. He was full of new- 
born enthusiasms. But after a movement was launched, 
it would be found the Jaunching party was not aboard. 
He would be found already starting something else. His 
brother says, “he hated to finish things.” He was very 
erratic in his school work, had strong likes and dislikes, but 
his good intellectual acumen served to bring him through 
when the test came. He was always a collector. Even as a 
child he was introspective, often asking what could be the 
meaning of one remark or another which others had made. 
It was a morbid introspection for a child. His father de- 
cided, while he was yet a child, that it was useless to endeavor 
to convince him. He therefore, ceased to worry about the 
boy’s wrong doings, for he had concluded he could not be 
influenced by argument. 

He attended private schools in an eastern city. He 
entered a medical school and went through the mid-year 
examinations of the first year, but he“ fell so low in his general 
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averages that he was not allowed to take the final examina- 
tions in the year’s work.” Here we see again a falling off 
of his initial interest,—his lack of tenacity of purpose. He 
then worked six months, under a ten thousand dollar bond, 
as cashier for a trust company. He was then a confidential 
clerk for the heads of a firm of anchor chain manufacturers. 
He held this position from 1899 to 1905, rising to a salary of 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

In 1903 when twenty-four years of age, he became engaged to 
a girl at whose homein thecountry hehad spent a great deal 
of his leisure time, and to whom he was apparently much 
attached. During the courtship he had one day wired his 
brother-in-law for five hundred dollars, without any state- 
ment of the situation or why he wanted the money. His 
explanation afterward, was that the girl had a wealthy suitor 
who had horses, and he suddenly concluded he must have a 
horse to keep pace and to stand any show in the competition. 
When this conclusion was reached in his mind a letter was 
entirely too slow. He must have a horse by. telegraph. It 
was impossible to support such a wife as he was to marry 
upon fifteen hundred a year. It seemed equally impossible 
to work up his earning power to the needed point with his 
employers. This situation meant to his peculiar mental 
constitution, “Throw it all up,” instead of the ordinary 
human way of holding to what he had until a better turned 


up. 


Tue Patient Breaks WitTH HIMSELF 


His inadequacy to life’s exigencies showed itself in this 
reaction. He left his place. He depicts his own state of 
mind thus: “The girl was the only thing, and I needed more 
money.” His brother says he was at this time full of get- 
rich-quick schemes. He had a new anchor chain, which 
seemed to him likely to revolutionise the industry. But he 
could get no one else to see it as he did. He schemed to go 
into the printing business, without experience and without 
capital. He doubtless thought he saw his way when he 
left his job. But, whatever it was, the plan proved visionary. 
He broke his engagement, as he considered this was the only 
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honorable thing to do—to release the girl, in view of his 
failure to make good. He did have an excellent offer from 
another manufacturing concern. Could he have made good 
in this he would have been able to marry. He tried it but 
said “I was not mentally able for it. I could not keep my 
mind on my work. I had just broken my engagement and 
my mind was wandering. I could not pay attention to the 
work. I was more than blue. I was almost distracted.” 
Now either this is irrational, for the means of making good 
and supporting the girl was in his hand, or there is some 
ulterior element in the case, not yet stated. 

This further element we shall see as we proceed. And 
it is groundless and irrational, but that does not matter for 
our patient. It was one of the most real of eternal verities 
for him at that time. He was very much discouraged with 
himself. He says he was more than blue but never had any 
idea of suicide. His idea was rather to get away. He 
tried to think it all over and decided to do the natural thing, 
that is, to get clear away somewhere and do the kind of 
things that were interesting to him, that is, do work in the 
line of natural history. He had always been a collector of 
natural history specimens. 

He made no unseemly haste after breaking the en- 
gagement. He sailed August 25, 1905 as passenger on a 
sailing vessel for Japan, expecting to be seven months on the 
sea. He had letters to Governor Forbes of the Philippine 
Islands, hoping to get into the scientific work there, and 
planning a scientific expedition into New Guinea as an ul- 
timate object. He had a fist fight with the captain after 
they had been at sea several months and was relieved to get 
free of the craft in Tokio. ; 


EMERGENCE OF IDEAS OF PERSECUTION 


He soon went to Manila and began his efforts to get a 
post in one of the scientific bureaus. He says he wanted to 
study fish and fisheries, and they put him to work teaching 
natives in an intermediate school. He taught hat weaving, 
geography, and about fish and fisheries. He insists that his 
persecutions began at this time; about May 1906. The 
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persecutions took the form first of not getting the job he 
wanted; then of being amidst petty jealousies within the 
school, the school being in a turmoil all the time, there being 
only four positions, but eighteen different teachers during the 
year; and finally of having the natives alienated from him 
during the last part of his time there. These were his 
reasons for his unhappiness, stated upon a cursory review 
of the situation. 

Getting into the matter one finds that the thing which 
troubled him most was that word was spread by his enemies 
wherever he went that he was a “moral degenerate.” He 
- was never directly told that he was so accused, but he knew, 
from their actions, that many about him knew of it. He 
himself defines degenerate, as “‘not having natural desires 
and feelings,—as not being credited with having instincts 
of an ordinary man.” He found himself accused of being 
unable to have sexual intercourse. He says he knew from 
experience this was not true. Still, he must disprove it 
afresh. In his attempts to disprove this accusation by visit- 
ing the tenderloin district in Manila, he found, from noises 
he heard in neighboring apartments, that he was shadowed 
by his enemies. This knowledge injected a psychic element 
into the situation and he was unable to complete the sexual 
act. This occurred repeatedly. On one occasion, with a 
razor in hand, he threatened some persons whom he thought 
had been spying upon him. There seems an hallucinatory 
contribution to his persecutory beliefs, in his account of these 
experiences, and in his realistic threats. Further contri- 
bution to his troubled state of mind came from the fact that 
it was considered poor form for teachers to frequent the 
tenderloin district. 


THe Sex ELEMENT 


He says all his other troubles started from his being 
generally known as a moral degenerate, and, we must keep 
in mind, this means to him sexually impotent. ‘The tip to 
make it hot for him, was passed along from one official to 
another, in the United States government, in the Catholic 
church, and in railroad circles, especially the Pennsylvania 
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and Union Pacific. The patient considered the source of it 
all to be in the father of a school friend in an eastern city, to 
whom reference has already been made. This elderly 
gentleman whom we shall call Mr. X., was a director of a 
large railroad company. The opposition of Mr. X., the 
patient says, was incurred in this way. In June 1905, he 
quit his position where he had worked six years. At this 
time, the son, young Mr. X., a fraternity brother of the 
patient, was courting the sister of the patient’s fiancée. 
At the same time another fraternity brother was courting 
the same sister. The patient, in conversation, both with 
his fiancée and with her sister, openly favored the other 
suitor to the disparagement and ultimate discomfiture of 
young Mr. X. Young Mr. X. has since married very happi- 
ly, but his father, being vain-glorious of his family prestige 
as well as of his personal prowess, could not forgive the 
patient his opposition to his son’s ambition, and therefore 
was pursuing him relentlessly round the earth, by means of 
the powerful allies which his position in the business world 
gave him. The patient says “for all these years Mr. X. 
has been on my trail. Everything which happens in this 
world which goes against me, I lay to Mr. X._ I can mention 
no overt act of his which would stand in court as evidence, 
but he (Mr. X.) knows it is true.” 

The situation in Manila became intolerable and he left 
in December 1907, for New Guinea. Sometimes he dwells 
upon the persecutions in the various forms above enumerated 
all going back to Mr. X. accusing him (the patient) to the 
whole official world, of being sexually impotent. At other 
times he says, as he did of his leaving the place he held for 
six years, that he was thinking all the time of the girl, and 
could not get down to work. In any case note how the 
accusations all turn upon and against himself. 

He had two thousand dollars and headed for New 
Guinea with the expectation of making an expedition into 
the interior and bringing out specimens which, when sold 
to American museums, would bring him‘many times what 
it had cost him to collect them. Upon arrival he found that 
an outfit .would require more money than ke possessed, 
leaving nothing for expenses. Together with this necessity 
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for more money, he had in hand the report of the Australian 
Royal Commission. This report had just appeared, and 
made the field appear most productive for a scientific ex- 
pedition such as he proposed. It appeared to him the 
psychological moment to “strike,”” American museums for 
financing a collecting party. He therefore abandoned his 
plan for an immediate expedition and headed for New York. 
One evening, onthe steamer from Australia toSan Francisco, 
some one sang a song called “Life in the Philippines.” The 
patient observes that he regarded it as “more than a coin- 
cidence, that there were so many personal references” to 
him in the song. His name was not mentioned, but the ref- 
erences to his personal experiences in the “islands” could 
not be mistaken. So Mr. X. and his minions follow him 
back to America. 

In New York as he was interviewing the director of a 
great museum for the purpose of financing his New Guinea 
expedition, it was made known to him that he would have 
to reckon with his own fraternity in a near-by city, before 
he could launch his expedition. In fact they were then 
opposing it,so it seemed to him. And how did he get this 
information? As he talked to the director, the latter 
“showed him his fraternity pin.” This means the pin was 
accidentally exposed to the patient’s view. Was this pin of 
the patient’s fraternity? No, but that was a “sign of the 
opposition of my fraternity.” At any rate the scheme 
could not be launched. The failure was laid up to the 
general financial depression at that time, but he knew it was 
because of this opposition of his college fraternity. We see 
in all this the flimsy stuff of which delusions are made. 

The patient found he had to go back to the Philippine 
islands “‘to fight the record he had left behind him” and “to 
vindicate himself” and “prove he was a man.” Another 
time he put it, “I had to go back to fight the opposition and 
to prove myself that I was not a failure.” He went back 
May, 1908. He encountered thesame kind of opposition as 
met him the first time. In a letter to his sister, dated 
September 4, 1908, from the road construction camp where 
he was then employed as time keeper, he says “‘My two 
years’ former horse play seems to be recommencing, and 
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the funniest part of my experience is that the perpetual 
trouble I seem unable to avoid comes from the hands of men 
whom I have every reason to believe think well of me.” 
From the same camp under date of August 16, 1908, he 
wrote his brother, referring to his giving up the girl and 
cutting loose, in a way which showed he had no thoughts 
of making good again in that quarter. Then later in the 
same letter he declares he is still in love with her. He then 
refers to the opposition which developed to the first scientific 
job planned for him on his first visit to Manila. He says: 
“T exhausted every effort to meet any objections I could 
imagine and did my utmost to make good, when suddenly I became 
conscious that a rumor, to the effect that 1 was a moral degenerate, 
was current throughout the public of the city of Manila, and 
since, from hints, never from a straightforward statement, have I 
become convinced that, not only my family, but that more or 
less members of the public, wherever I have been, even to this 
very camp, have been aware of it. I cannot believe that there is 
any individual who bears a grudge toward me, and were it not for 
the self-evident facts, I could not believe any organization bore a 
grudge toward me, for I consider that I have acted toward both 
individual and organization more squarely than they have used me. 
In fact I have thrown my case to them, I have told much of my 
most private affairs to them, and today I am completely at their 
mercy, with no possible way of rectifying what I consider the wrong 
they have done me. The more I consider it, the more completely 
damned do I seemed to be. Apparently my worst offense was 
that I was making good in a job, legally given me by proper 
authorities, and for this I find it to my interest to come back to the 
Philippine Islands and have it publicly known that I can cohabit 
with a woman, which I intend to do. But it does seem a pretty 
tough penalty on a fellow for trying to start a fishing school. But 
that will not remedy it. I will never marry without the girl 
knowing first my history, and I can see myself telling’a girl this 
story. I am damned from a political position, even in a scientific 
institution, which I coveted, because my story is ever beneath to 
taunt me. I am damned from literature or any attempt to make 
my name prominent, because just so surely as my name appears 
my past will be raked up. You told me that this story was only 
known among men of little importance. I can tell you that the 
Archbishop of Manila, upon one occasion, told me that he doubted 
if General ———— would speak to me, and it is needless to say I 
have yet to give him the opportunity to turn me down. Even 
in my retirement out here I dare not be as strong as I would like, for 
men don’t take much stock in the side talk of a moral degenerate. 
It sounds too much like hypocrisy. And with all of this is the 
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‘astonishing fact that personally I do not regard the worst that I 
have been guilty of is very much out of the way. There are parts 
of our daily toilet that it would make any one blush to have given 
to the public, and so it is with me. The notoriety has damned me 
about as effectually as the guilty conscience of a penitent murderer. 
I have been goaded and goaded myself into doing several things 
I would not have done, one of which was writing to E——’s (his 
former fiancée) sister, which was done more as a matter of showing 
there was no reason why I should not, and for which I have been 
bitterly sorry. 


* 


“T do not know what organization opposed me and I do not 
care to know, nor do I wish to be a member of any Philippine 
branch of such, for although I am far from being a ‘little tin Jesus’ 
I have got enough manliness in my degenerated body to prefer 
to lose my right hand, than to take part as a fellow member in the 
tactics I have experienced on a sufficiently innocent man to rob 
such organizations of any claim of honorable manliness. I claim 
they have treated me with veiled, insinuating cowardice. Of 
course when I get hints sufficiently direct, it is my duty te protect 
my honor as best I can and as I wrote you previously it is my 
unavoidable duty to look up a certain individual in Manila. With 
certain unavoidable exceptions, such as this may prove to be, I 
have always forgiven individuals, recognizing them to be but tools 
of an organization or organizations. I hate to fight, but when I 
have to fight you can count on my trying to do my best. 

“T have overheard remarks,—impersonal,—that I could not 
answer, hinting that I have been given every opportunity to fight,— 
yet to fight the enemy entrenched upon their own ground, largely 
with amniunition furnished by them. I did not lose my mind as 
completely as it was reported.” 

“This letter explains that I am damned, why I am damned, 
and why I can see nothing better than to die out here in the 
Philippines or New Guinea, or any other old place. No matter if 
my persecution continues it is my duty to stay here for some 
time, although I realize that a recent hint that I am a white 
elephant is a true word said in jest. However, as an American 
citizen I have a right in these islands and it is not my preference 
that I am here.” 


He signs himself to this, “The Black Sheep.” 

This letter gives the patient’s point of view, at that time, 
August 1908, in regard to his persecutions, and makes it 
clear that the same trouble has pursued him back to the 
islands. These persecutions led him to resign his post and 
go back to Manila. 


* * * ok + ok 
us 
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RETREATS WITH GREATEST STORE OF SELF-RESPECT 


Under date of October 6, 1908 he writes from Manila to 
his sister, that he had given up what was in many respects a 
gilt-edged proposition, but 
“the truth of the matter is,” he writes, “that I foresaw friction 
ahead, or thought that I did, and taking advantage of a moment 
when everything was rosy, discretion being the better part of 
valor, I resigned and arrived in Manila in time to take part in the 
welcome of the battle ship fleet. The islands are in such a state 
of political potboil, or better of intense political focus, that if you 
are not an active partisan in politics it seems to be taken for granted 
that you are a political spy or secret service agent. The realization 
of this has caused me to abandon hope of living out here in re- 
tirement, and with this exception I have now accomplished all 
that I can expect and all that I returned to do. To attempt any 
more to accept a political position or get into the competition of 
life out here would be to invite the return of trouble.” 

He then speaks of having been favorably received 
without making any effort himself to “cut ice.” He there- 
fore feels he has a “‘big reserve to the good,” and “can with- 
draw from the Philippines with credit.” ‘‘My life has 
been a struggle to gather some self respect and I have more of 
it now than ever I had before,” he wrote in the same letter. 


He writes his brother the same day: 

“T cannot tell you what a relief this is tome. I no longer feel 
like shunning the company of any one, nor do I feel that a compli- 
mentary word or an appreciation of a respectable God-fearing wife 
or mother, whether of high or low station, is hypocritical sucking 
upon my part.” 


* 


“Only today have I become entirely convinced in my own 
mind that things are as satisfactory as I can well expect and with 
it comes the decision that now is the time to pull out. 


* * * * * * * * 


“There is another point,—omitting the mysterious part which 
I do not understand, and am glad that I do not understand,— 
two facts are prominent before me, namely that I owe some very 
great favors to the organizations of the Knights of Columbus, and 
the Masons. Not being eligible in the former I can only apply 
for membership in the latter which I shall do when I return to 
the East.” 
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After returning to this country, he was decided to try 
theology, aiming to fit himself to be an ‘Episcopal priest.” 
He began his residence and study in July 1909, and kept 
at it till the Spring of 1910. 

“T was told in the Philippines that the methods employed 
against me had been ordered abandoned, and I do know that, had I 
commanded less influence results would have been different. One of 
the first questions and most irritating asked me was to find out how 
much ‘pull’ I had at Washington, and so my answer seemed 
unimportant. I caught it full blast, so that I feel I have been 
fighting a battle for the poor man. In fact I am still fighting, for 
the opposition is unrelenting; but, whereas before it was a waste and 
beside the question, by my coming to N——[the theological school] I 
face it and it becomes a part of my training and my direct business 
to antagonize it. All straws point to this as my vocation. My 
almost ‘conversion’ against my will. My attaining to years of 
discretion before my taking up the question. My varied experience 
in the world. ‘The one avenue to right my reputation,—not with 
the world but with myself,—for irrespective of all slander I purpose 
ministering wherever I can do the most good, and that will not be in 
believing that so long as Idomy duty, the results—be they death, 
persecution or honor, are of God’s choosing.” 


October 24, 1909, he wrote a long letter to his dearly 
beloved older brother whose wife is a Catholic. In this he 
intimates that this brother knows things about what the 
church wishes of him, which it would be better for both the 
church and the patient if he knew. He thought efforts were 
on foot to bring him into the church and to get him to marry 
the sister of this brother’s wife. And still he wants to marry 
his former fiancée. So the dark influences keep battering 
him. 

“My position here [theological school] may easily be under- 
stood. It may be that God with his great wisdom has singled me 
out to accomplish something for him, and that I am here to gain 
a foundation for faith. At least I shall stay and give myself a 
thorough chance. I am very interested in the subjects, which 
looks encouraging.” 

He writes March 4, 1910, 

“AsI get deeper into the game of life losing trick after trick, I 
see its rules and methods ever more distinctly. I am playing bridge 
with the cards on the table, whilst my opponents hold theirs in 
their hands. My mistake was in attempting ‘bridge.’ ‘Crib- 
bage’ is more my style. However it is at the bridge table that 
I am seated and when my mother’s photograph has followed my 
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shoes to the ‘Hock Shop’ then will I be wise in the ways of 
‘bridge, ’—card-wise with no cards.” 


In another letter about this time he refers to his dread 
of Washington on account of politics, his failure at bucking 
the great organizations, but with all this the reasonableness 
and harmlessness of his aspirations. He refers to the Phil- 
ippines as a graveyard of reputations, and says “mine is 


there.” 

“T am sorry that I am such a disappointment to all of my 
family, but my problems have been beyond my capacity. If the 
world would but become disgusted with me and let me alone I 
should be happy and I hope of some use to it. 

April 21, 1910, he writes his brother, after referring to 
the Catholic church and to his former fiancée, 

“T am very sorry thisoutside matter should estrange us but I 
see that it is inevitable and my flopping about, now on the Roman 
side and now against it, is exasperating to them and to me alike— 
looking like weakness, vacillation, and cowardice even. I realize 
that I am plunging over a precipice principally for two reasons, 

“First, that I am completely in the hands of the Roman 
organization as far as my reputation goes, for they have been 
collecting evidence against me 

“‘And, second, that they would like to help me materially did 
I allow them to by becoming one of them. 

“Tt has been insinuated to me that this course will mean 
suicide. My reply is that the sooner I am dead the better for 
both of us, and I am quite willing to trust God’s judgment as 
between us. 

“T have suffered some awfully mean tricks and I have had 
some extremely generous possibilities offered to me by the Roman 
Catholics—which have pained me, for if they would only—or you 
would have only talked plainly and frankly, I could have explained 
myself—but you too, it seems, must speak diplomatically. 

“The Masons have also played equally, if not meaner tricks 
upon me—but afterward and ever since they have been most 
generous. 

“T must join some organization as soon as possible, for I 
can not fight all hell by myself, indefinitely.” 

The above is in the exact order and form as written. 
He then tells the brother he must choose the Masons, despite 
his duty to his brother, and despite the fact he is at the 
“Roman Catholics’ mercy” for he yet had another brother 
and a sister, and the Bishop, and furthermore the Masons 
have helped him with his fiancée. 
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He secured aneminently satisfactory position as assistant 
to a superintendent ofa museum of natural history—work to 
his taste and a chance to work quietly. 

He writes his sister about his rooms, June 29 (1910), 
that they 
“give me the feeling that I am not being spied upon, although this 
may prove elusive. If my enemies are merciless | shall probably 
break down mentally, but if I am to be unmolested as it looks at 
present, I think that at last, here I can gather my feet under me. 
I am not normal mentally, I am brain tired, and feel that whatever 
I seriously attempt will be destroyed; also if I think seriously I 
become either despondent or exasperated, so I have to live and 
think shallowly.” 

He seems to have an intimation that it is to an insane 
asylum that his enemies are steering him. 

July 16 (1910?) he decides again to be single and notifies 
his former fiancée, and writes his sister of his discouragement 
and ends with this, “ But why aren’t the wilds of New Guinea 
the simplest, sanest, and easiest way out of it? I think so, 
I long for them.” 

Early in 1912 he was made superintendent of a small 
hospital where a friend was medical officer. He had ex- 
hibited some suspicious behavior and had to leave his 
apartments near the museum. He wished to leave the city. 
In this hospital position, he had a violent quarrel with a 
surgeon and left his post after five months tenure. He then 
went to the old family home in Massachusetts, and lived 
_ alone there for one year before entering the hospital, whither 
he felt he had been drifting for some time. 

The family and friends of the patient had certainly 
spared no means, financial or social, in their endeavor to 
help this man find himself socially. The wreck of per- 
sonality must be attributed to inherent defects. By in- 
heritance he had an incapacity to find himself sucially. 

On admission to the hospital he insisted his former 
fiancée (whom he really knew was happily married) was to be 
his wife. He counted her in on all his schemes for an ex- 
pedition to New Guinea. ‘This expedition seemed to be the 
first thing for which he was living. He drew up in writing, 
an elaborate plan for such an expedition. 

When he received a letter some months previously, 
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from his former fiancée, in which she told him of the accom- 
plishment of her marriage, he sent this letter to his elder 
brother, and wrote him: 


“The enclosed letter speaks for itself, you have cut me deeper 
than anything else could have done. I shall say no more out of 
regard for your feeling, although you have never regarded mine. 
For God’s sake do not answer this or write to me again, as I credit 
you with only the best of motives.” 


He evidently took the marriage as part of the Romanist 
plot in which this dearly beloved brother was involved, and 
later he refused to accept the alleged facts. He persistently 
addressed the lady as “Miss” and by her maiden name. 


As samples of the alarming literature he was composing 
in the summer of 1913 the following are submitted. 


“June 28, 1913, Wednesday Letter’—‘“War is Hell and I 
propose to make it so. Please see that Mr. X. gets this ultimatum. 
Either you open negotiations with me before Monday next or I 
shall proceed with the first step in my self-vindication; and the 
ethics of the beginning of my feud with X.”’ 

. «I have undergone the trials of Job to avoid this. I hav- 
received precedence at his hands that allow me to run riot merciless 
ly over men and women, friends and foes. 

“Unquestionably my language is offensive. For eight years 
I have endeavored to act as though I were dealing with a gentle- 
man. I shall see now whether the damn fool can understand plain 
English. I said that I would use a bitterness that can not be 
healed. My view of the truth is sufficient to bear me out in this 
remark.” 

“Tf he will put himself in my position he would see that I 
must do as I say. To stand myself and my most intimate friends 
in the lime light will be exceedingly disagreeable to all of us, and 
entirely unnecessarily cruel. However, if you will follow out 
in your mind any campaign that I can follow, they all lead in- 
evitably to this climax and I propose to force things just as hard as 
I can. You often can best fight fire with fire. I have exhausted 
—’s (his own name) tactics, and nowI am fighting 
—————X. with —————— X’’s tactics. 

“Perhaps he will understand them better. Until Monday I 
shall continue a running fire just to prove that my ammunition is 
in good shape. 


Devotedly, 
Bitt THE Pirate.” 
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This post card to his former fiancée exhibits the virulence 
of his paranoia, and reveals again the sex basis of the same. 

“July 10, 1913. 
Dear Little E: 

I shall not leave the bay without you. Tomorrow ————X and 
the basket of eggs followed by the concentrate of hell. In all the 
fight so far I think I have not even had a vulgar thought except 
one—The proper way to capture——- X is to put salt on his tail— 
for which I apologize and will promise not to repeat. Things are 
not moving to my liking now—But really imagine Napoleon fleeing 
down Chestnut St. [fashionable shopping street] panama in hand, 
coat tail flopping, with your own dear Bill the pirate in pursuit 
endeavoring to get the neck of a salt bag within the band of his 
ample breeches. For a pirate what a stern chase. 

“Put your tooth brush and your vanity case in the trunk. 

Devotedly, 
Bitt THE Pirate.” 

These threatening missives to and about the elderly 
father of his college friend, produced an increasing anxiety 
in the minds of the friends of the old gentleman. All were 
aware of the delusional character of his apparent beliefs. 
It seemed that the conviction that Mr. X. was the cause of 
all his unhappiness was strengthening in his mind, and that 
no certainty existed that he would not suddenly take 
measures to do violence to this person. For the safety of 
Mr. X,. the patient’s brother and sister placed him in the 


hospital. 


MENTAL TRAITS OF THE PATIENT 


From the reported interviews with the patient and his 
brothers, and from the letters of the patient, it is possible to 
draw up a pretty clear outline of his character and of its 
development. The development of his paranoic state, 
studied in detail, shows that his delusions of persecution 
grow directly out of his feelings of inadequacy. And these 
feelings of inadequacy are the quite well warranted reflections 
of a general anomaly of his character. In this anomaly of 
his character is involved his sex instinct. In fact, in early 
manhood this becomes focal, at times. Such an example is 
the stated purpose of his second trip to the Philippines when 
he was twenty-nine years of age. 
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(1) Turning to the mental traits as we find them 
portrayed in his history, we find a lack of persistence, 
written in large characters, all over his career, from early 
childhood. His will was capricious. In the nursery and 
the school, he never took a willing part in games. He was 
not skillful, and got no pleasure out of contests. He was 
always a collector, but his collections, like everything else 
which interested him, stopped at early stages. Likewise, 
his studies were pursued spasmodically and erratically. 
His failure as a medical student was due to the same caprice. 
There is no question of lack of intelligence. He could have 
carried off honors in such work if he had persistently wanted 
to do so. He held to a clerkship for six years. But this is 
no evidence of persistence. His main interests during that 
time were social, and he became engaged during the fourth 
year of his service. His telegram for five hundred dollars 
for a horse, probably contemplated going into his small 
patrimony and was not a request for the money as a gift. 
Even with this interpretation, it is a rather capricious pro- 
cedure, and indicates lack of careful planning of his career. 
Leaving his place with no prospect, his useless invention, 
and the plan to set up as printer without money or training, 
are further evidences of the planlessness of his life. The 
further failure to make good in another business in which 
his friends gave him a chance, evidences a state of mind 
quite unable to work as a unit in organized society. These 
things alone might constitute an adolescent upset produced 
by the misfortune of forming an alliance which his achieve- 
ments did not warrant. But they fit in so neatly with his 
childhood and his later adult career, that they must be consid- 
ered results and manifestations of the same incapacity toplan 
his career. The alliance was altogether in line with the 
family traditions, and would undoubtedly have proved 
satisfactory to all, if the patient had been as good in mind 
and character, as were his brothers and sister. Breaking 
the engagement was logical for him, but it is further evidence 
of the illogicalness of his character. He was really not able 
to work or to marry. His disability lay in the poor structure 
of his will. 
He set out for the far east on a sailing vessel. The 
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teaching position in which he found himself was not to his 
liking. ‘This alone spelled failure. But he wanted to do 
something for which no provision had been made, and he 
was not able to provide the opportunity. He wanted to 
teach fishing in a school of fishing. His collecting expedition 
failed at New Guinea and in New York City. It would 
have failed, had it been financed. He failed in theology. 
He failed in his quiet museum position, which seemed care- 
fully adapted to his peculiar needs. He failed in his manage- 
ment of the little hospital, by quarreling with the man who 
befriended him. 

This lack of persistence in his character is a pathologic 
defect in the organization of his volitional equipment. He 
lacks patience and power of appreciation. Ideas have to be 
novel and large in order to hold his attention. He is not 
abnormally distractible, and his powers of inhibition are 
good. His defect is in the grain or texture of the fabric we 
call character, by which one sticks by something till he 
achieves some individuality thereby. This man, neither as 
child nor man, learned the supreme joy of sucessful creative 
effort. He never acquired habits of industry nor genuine love 
of work. In the habits of his life this fundamental defect 
in organization stands out. The logic of the plan by which 
he was made, left him thus incomplete in his character, and 
consequently in his social relationships. ‘This incomplete- 
ness he had the sensitiveness to register. He felt it, and 
was unhappy on account of it. But he was impotent to 
correct it. He knew instinctively that he was a lame duck 
and a floater, but he had not the instinctive equipment to 
integrate his own will and make of himself a man. Objectifi- 
cation of this,—the seeming causes of this lack of integration 
of will,—constitutes his paranoic state of mind. His de- 
lusions are logical when viewed from within. His persecu- 
tions are the objective causes of his unhappiness. The real 
causes of this unhappiness are subjective. He is defective 
in his capacity for social integration. ‘To acknowledge this 
would contribute further to his unhappiness. Hence the 
persecutions are raised as a defence for his own defect. 

(2) Emotionally he shows an inconstancy and incon- 
sistency, which amounts to the cyclothymic constitution 
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which is supposed to underlie the manic-depressive form of 
psychosis. ‘The whole-world is alternately rosy or dark, as 
he is riding upon the crest of a wave of achievement or is 
realizing his inadequacy. The emotional rhythm in his 
case may be understood when it is viewed as the normal 
emotional reflection of the alternations of his own self- 
illusionment as to success, and his realization of his failures. 
Riding upon the crest of a wave of enthusiasm over his 
engagement, he resigns his position, without business pros- 
pects. ‘The depths to which he plunges, lead him to break 
his engagement, and seek peace and a new start in a long sea 
voyage and in the Philippines. 

In the same letter he says he has given up the girl once 
and for all, and he also is deeply in love with her, and seems 
to purpose to marry her. In the height of his persecutions 
he does not want to join forces with any organization which 
has persecuted him, and then writes his brother he owes 
much to the Knights of Columbus, and to the Masons, and 
must join the only one of these to which he is eligible. Both 
these organizations had persecuted him. The force of his 
persecutions broke in 1908, and he felt he retreated from 
the Philippines at a very auspicious time. He came out 
with his reputation at a high flood, for him, but he saw 
trouble ahead if he stayed. He says, he did not then feel 
like shunning the presence of any one. 

Again he, himself, speaks of flopping about, now on the 
Roman side, and now against it. This is fundamentally 
fluctuation of belief. But this is probably correlated with 
change of mood. 

(3) With this cyclothymia, there are evidences of 
marked irritability at times, and also times of extreme 
depression. Such episodes as stealthily striking his brother 
on the head witha coal shovel, his fist fight with the captain 
of the sailing vessel, and his quarrel with his medical friend 
in the hospital, show his spasmodic irritability and quarrel- 
someness. 

Of his depression, he says in 1905, when he could not 
make good in a position his friends got for him, that he 
‘“was more than blue,—was almost distracted.”—-He writes 
from the Philippines and from the school of theology, that 
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he wishes he were dead. He evidently had vague hopes the 
Philippines would offer a way out, and that was his real 
thought in regard to New Guinea. But his despondency 
never took any effective turn in the direction of suicide. 
His own stated reasons for depression are that he seems to be 
bucking hopeless odds,—to be fighting all hell alone. He 
says if he thinks seriously, he becomes either “‘despondent 
or exasperated” (depression or irritability when he really 
confronts life). On this account he“‘must live and think 
shallowly.” ‘This means he must keep away from life, of 
which he is no real part. He is like a bird flying against the 
glass. He can not understand what he is flying against. 
He knows this and therefore seeks New Guinea, but while 
in the situation, he is either flying against it, exasperated and 
irritated, or lying helpless in the cage, dulled and depressed. 
He says of himself that he will break down mentally if his 
enemies are merciless, that he is brain tired, and is not normal 
mentally. 

(4) ‘Fhis patient is mentally awkward. He is afflicted 
with a morbid intros pection—inquiring into motives in others 
and the reasons for hisown feelings. This was shown while he 
was yet a child. On the mental side this is comparable with 
the awkwardness of the rapidly growing early adolescent. 
Both have acquired powers of the uses of which they are 
ignorant. His father found him awkward mentally and 
not subject to disciplinary measures availing with his other 
children. He soon gave him up as hopeless, considering 
that nothing he could do would alter the conduct of the boy. 
The same awkwardness and ill-adjustment are exhibited 
in his writing to the sister of his fiancée “to show there was 
no reason why I should not,” and then being bitterly sorry 
for it. This is not unusual in the storm-and-stress period 
for youths of mystical temperament. But in any it is 
mental awkwardness. 

(5) The patient realizes his mental awkwardness and is 
conscious that he fails to measure up to standard. He says 
in 1908, “‘my life is a struggle to gather some self-respect.” 
This was the real reason for his giving up his place, for break- 
ing his engagement, and for his going to the east. The 
theological course appealed to him as a means of righting 
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his reputation not with the world, but with himself. He 
knew and wrote that he was playing a game where his 
opponents all knew his whole game before he made a move, 
but he was absolutely ignorant of their cards, of what moves 
they would make, and in fact of the rules of the game. He 
saw his predicament as playing a game which he did not 
know. From this source, by the logic of his under-con- 
sciousness, he raised up the organizations and a person 
typifying great power, as the embodiments of the cause of 
his internal disquietude. 

(6) Intimately woven into the texture of his delusional 
life we find certain sex elements. This reaches its climax 
apparently in his second visit to the Philippines when he 
writes his brother that he had to come back to the Phil- 
ippines (1908) in order to have it publicly known that he 
could cohabit with a woman. ‘The beginnings of his per- 
secutions in the Philippines (1906) involved his being taunted 
with sexual impotence. No one told him he was impotent, 
but he felt that everybody thought so. This is the method 
by which he objectifies his own beliefs and fears for himself. 
He had either proved himself impotent or had psychasthenic 
fears of the same. From his account of repeated failures to 
complete the sexual act in Manila, it is evident he had such 
an interfering mental factor. His fear that he could not 
complete the act objectified itself in the noises made by 
imaginary persons spying upon him for the purpose of seeing 
for themselves what he could do. And these hallucinations 
were so real that he threatened with a razor some persons 
whom he found near-by. 

With this evidence of anomaly in the organization of the 
sex instinct it is entirely within reason to lay upon this 
ground his act in breaking off his engagement. His proved 
industrial incompetence seems equally substantial ground, 
however, upon which to base this action. Probably they 
are closely interrelated and are jointly responsible for the 
act. That there is a deep lying sex anomaly running its 
warp through the fabric of his paranoia, is further indicated 
by the indecent post card written to his fiancée five days 
before coming to the hospital. The reference seems to 
indicate a plan to put a quietus upon the virility,—immediate 
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sex activity,—of the old gentleman who has come to typify 
all the shortcomings of his own (the patient’s) character. 
As he, the patient, prepares to sail away with his bride to a 
world where all will be new and therefore without opposition 
and enemies, this old man, typifying all his persecutors,—is 
to be salted down. And the sex activity seems to typify in 
this particular person, all of that person’s opposition. By 
a double vicariousness this man’s sex activity comes to stand 
for all the patient’s persecution. It stands for the person 
himself, and he stands for all the oppositions and persecu- 
tions. It will be recalled, in this connection, that his own 
explanation of the enmity of this man for him was that he, 
the patient, wounded his pride and hurt his prestige, by 
successfully talking against this man’s son as suitor for the 
affections of the sister of his own fiancée. By thwarting this 
turn of the mating instinct of the son, he thinks he aroused 
the deathless persecution of the father. In this latest re- 
ference to the father his sex activity seems to stand for the 
whole personality. 

(7) The patient says that his persecution began in 
May, 1906, soon after his first arrival at Manila. He was 
twenty-seven at the time. This was very likely the first 
explicit paranoic manifestation. He was thwarted in not 
getting the job he wanted, by the petty jealousies in the 
teaching staff, and by having the natives alienated from 
him. Very soon the word passed around that he was a 
moral degenerate,—sexually impotent. To disprove this 
he went to the brothels, and was interfered with and spied 
upon. Also his conscience troubled him because he knew a 
teacher should not frequent such places. The word was 
passed through church, government, and railroad circles, 
and it was all set going by Mr. X. in an Eastern city. 

The steamer song referring so specifically to him and the 
meaning of the fraternity pin on the museum director in 
New York, show of what flimsy stuff his delusions are made, 
—what chance occurrences may provide material for be- 
liefs,—how he violates reality to substantiate what he wants 
to believe. 

The same persecutions followed him on his second trip 
to the Philippines. His older brother was later in a plot 
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with the church to get his fiancée married to another man, 
and thus get him to marry this brother’s wife’s sister, a 
Catholic, and so get him into the church. 

He was very leery of political organizations. When 
locating in Washington he was very careful to select quarters 
where he would not be spied upon, and wrote of his feeling of 
security there. But this wore out in eighteen months. 
His next asylum held him only five months. ‘Then the year 
alone in the old home. This was peaceful at first, but he 
soon wrote that things were not going to suit him, and he 
became more violent in his denunciation of his arch perse- 
cutor. 

THe OriGIn oF THE PARANoIC STATE 

It seems reasonably certain that his own fear that he 
was not normal sexually, was mixed up with the origin of 
this man’s delusions of persecution. That this was a fear 
rather than a fact, he himself asserts. But the fear (mental 
state) also prevented the completion of the act, on some 
occasions. ‘That such a sex fear should grow out of a 
situation wherein, on account of his own economic unfitness, 
he had set the object of his affections free to marry another, 
and had gone off into a new world to begin again, is perfectly 
intelligible, even though his sex instinct and his sex life had 
been perfectly normal up to the time of breaking his en- 
gagement. We have no information leading us to suppose 
any more fundamental sex anomaly underlying this paranoic 
state. 

The sex fears, and the suspicions attending them and 
assigned as causes of the realization of the fears, are typical 
of his whole life. From his childhood he has realized con- 
tinually that he could not accomplish things as other 
persons, and he has been forced to find reasons for his 
failures. He was hypersensitive, and began as a young 
child, looking for ulterior motives in others, and was morbid- 
ly precocious in introspecting his own mind. The peculiar 
and unnatural social relations, in which he found himself 
worked upon his sensitive nature the alternations of de- 
spondency and exasperation, these cyclothymic changes 
depending in part upon the physiologic conditions of meta- 
bolism. 
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The human mind demands intelligibility in its world. 
Such a misfit mind as that of this patient is no exception to 
this rule. He has good mental ability. His capacities to 
learn and to fit ideas together in logical sequence are ex- 
cellent. ‘The fundamental defect in his mental make-up, 
we have seen, is in the realm of the will. He has not ordinary 
capacity to stick to and achieve. He fails therefore to make 
good as an integral unit in society. His character, therefore, 
remains infantile, and yet he had the sensitiveness to realize 
this difference between himself and other men. 

His persecutions are, for him, the logical explanation of 
the results of his unfitness for social living, or of the defects 
in his own character. In this case, delusions constitute a 
natural supplementing or completing of the world, or his 
experiences of it, for one who is socially incompetent. He 
has a character defect, and his delusions, are the objectifica- 
tion of his explanations of these defects. Through his history 
we find this parallelism,—the worse his disappointment with 
himself, the more elaborate the machinery used by his ene- 
mies, and the more powerful these same enemies. His foes 
as we see them, are of his own household, within his own mind. 
His second defect shows up in his inability to see his own 
enmity to himself. His abnormal incapacity for achieve- 
ment is blamed upon others. He runs to cover, in a voyage 
at sea, in the Philippines, in New Guinea, in a theological 
seminary, in a quiet museum position, and in the solitary 
life of an old home in a small New England town. All the 
time he is really running from his own incapacity to be a 
man among men, recognize his limitations, and keep up his 
courage and work away to make more of a man of himself 

The combination of his inherent incapacity to fit in with 
men, and make himself a social unit through achievement, 
and his extreme realization of the unhappiness resulting from 
this incapacity, lead with the inexorable logic of events to 
delusions of persecution. Blaming others with his un- 
happiness is the only way to inner harmony for him. ‘This 
is his defense reaction. Being the possessor of a disjointed 
subjective world, which cannot be organized, because of his 
defective capacity to work consistently for worthy ideals, 
he finds the reason for his abortive undertakings in the 
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fiendish plan of other persons and organizations, devised 
for the purpose of his undoing. Given this inadequacy for 
social living and the realization that life is too much for him, 
one of his temperament must hold to delusional beliefs in 
persecutions. This is the only way for him to preserve any 
integrity of personality and self-respect. For another 
temperament, with a different balance between self-esteem 
and self-abasement, it would bring profound discouragement 
and attempts at self-destruction. In such the primary 
defect would be in the affects. 

In this paranoic personality, the primary defect is in 
volition and capacity for organizing his personality. His 
powers for receiving and elaborating ideas being excellent, 
and he, therefore, being received and dealt with as an equal 
by well endowed and successful men, he is a great disappoint- 
ment to himself, when he fails. His self-esteem, wounded 
by his own failure to develop a character which can locate 
on a piece of work, and work persistently at the same, does 
not allow of the relatively delusionless depreciation of self 
which is found in the depressions of manic-depressive 
psychoses. The logic of events drives this patient in the 
direction of a reasonable explanation of his own defective 
conative capacity. His failures, therefore, are attributed 
to opposition and accusations of enemies who thwart his 
purposes. By these allopsychic delusions he preserves the 
integrity of his inner world. 

He seemingly fears great organizations. The greatness 
is really the greatness of his disappointment with himself. 
This fear drives him to the Philippines, to New Guinea, 
to the relative solitudes of the museum, the theological 
school, and the large grounds of an old home. But these 
persecutions are the figments of his own mind, raised up to 
hide the disagreeable, ugly fact of incompetence in himself. 
This is what he really says it is, in a darkly veiled manner, 
when he writes he must live and think shallowly, that what- 
ever he seriously attempts, will be destroyed. He realizes 
that if he ever gets to living a normal life, it will be in a much 
smaller way than that his ambition pictured for him. He 
sees that a quiet little career in a museum, is the place where 
he ought to gather his feet under himself. At the same time 
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he really knows that his ambition will not let him be content 
with such an achievement (gathering his feet under him in 
such a small career), and he sees that he is going to break 
down mentally,—sees himself drifting to an asylum for the 
insane. He allows us to see, at times, that he really knows 
this drift is caused by his own conative incapacity to realize 
his dreams. He dreams of enemies and persecutions which 
thwart his inadequate purposes. And these imagined ex- 
planatory causes gradually organize in his mind as a sub- 
stantial part of his experience. This false world comes in 
response to a deep personal need. He must believe in these 
thwartings in order to preserve his own self-respect. 

In connection with such an attempt as we have here 
made to bring out the mechanism of the genesis and organiza- 
tion of delusions of persecution, the question occurs as to 
whether or not this is a defense-psychosis. ‘That the 
fabrication of the beliefs in these persecutions and persecutors 
has found its inception and maturing force in a defense of the 
personality, we have no doubt. The alternatives, in case 
of such an inherent defect of will,—such an incapacity to 
develop character through social relations are: (1) torecognize 
the defect and blame oneself, and (2) to remain blind to the 
defect and blame society. The persecutory paranoic de- 
velopment is this blaming of society for the flaws of one’s own 
inner constitution. This is a species of loyalty. It is a 
defense at all_hazards. 

This defense proceeds from instinctive and affective 
character-elements. It is not a conscious elaboration. 
The logic used is not of the syllogistic sort. We do not 
wish to degrade the terms reasoning and logic, or to supply 
any new or wider connotation for them. We find no better 
way, however, to express this defense of the personality 
adopted by a paranoic personality, than to say that the 
logic of events compels the belief in persecutions which 
themselves cause the person to fall short in accomplishment 
all along the road in his character development. These 
false beliefs are the necessary explanations for the state of 
affairs within the household. The paranoid mind believes 
in its delusions by the same token that makes the Kantian 
believe in God, freedom, and immortality. For each these 
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are the necessary foundations of the inner life as it is. The 
inner life is the reality, and these ideas have a borrowed, 
but no less vivid reality because the most immediately real 
depends upon them for its being. 

This defense of the self in this case, does not require any 
occult or elaborate means for its revealing. ‘The patient’s 
own words, in his conversations and letters, reveal his in- 
stinctive defense against his unhappy realization of his own 
defects, in the form of a world-wide clique of persecutors. 
The defense is an objective justification. 

It may be there could be found in this life a break or a 
tear, in the sense of Bleuler.* Perhaps his breaking-off with 
his fiancée and his failure to work his way in the world, 
constituted such a break, and thus provided the place, in 
the time stream, for the emergence of his delusions of per- 
secution. But if this is the moment of emergence of the 
paranoic state, the natural history of the character, pre- 
ceding this moment, must be reckoned more significant for 
the understanding of the paranoic state, for it is fundamental 
and essential to an understanding of how the subtle suggest- 
ion of persecution gets hold of the mind. His life is a de- 
velopment of an unwelcome and unacknowledged realization 
that he is a mis-fit,—that he cannot do things as other men 
do. There develops thus the complement demanded by 
his pride in himself,—the “fundamental tendency to twist 
a wide range of experience in keeping with a bias or reactive 
tendency” which Adolph Meyer refers to as the chief focus 
of psychopathological inquiry in paranoics.T 

The same lack of volitional capacity, shown in the 
special defect of this character is again emphasized by his 
resort to delusional beliefs to explain himself to himself. 
The same boy who is always starting things and can “never 
bear to finish anything,” has such an inability to entertain 
reasonable doubts, that he is compelled to finish his world 
right off. The false beliefs are seized as a means of com- 
pleting and rounding out the world. In this he is a severe 
dogmatist as Adolf Meyer insists are all paranoics. He 
has no tolerance for his own slow and imperfect develop- 


*E. Bleuler. Affectivity, Suggestibility and Paranoic. N. Y. State Hospital’s 
Bulletin, February, 1912. 

tModern Treatment of Nervous and Mental Diseases. White & Jelliffe. Vol. 
I. Ch. XIV. The Treatment of Paranoic and Paranoid States, p. 616. 
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ment. In fact the scheme of working out a career for him- 
self has no abiding place in his mind. He dogmatically 
assumes that others are to be blamed for his unhappiness. 

In reference of the case to Southard’s categories,* it seems 
to afford a good example of “Precipitated subjunctive.” 
This type of mind cannot hold these subjunctives in a state 
of solution. It cannot wait for the cumulative evidence 
of events. Events which have already occurred compel the 
degradation of subjunctives as indicatives. ‘The hypothesis 
which would make clear the inner unrest, is regarded as 
accomplished fact, and so a seemingly factual ground is 
afforded for the subjective instability. Thus, arises the 
pragmatic paranoia which boldly threatens the personal 
safety of the arch persecutor. 

Pursuing Southard’s grammatical characterizations, 
we find, in this case, all three of the voices, but the dominant 
one is the passive. The outside world is persecuting the 
patient. With this dominant note of passivity there often 
emerges a streak of reflexive action as - hen he refers to 
himself as a white elephant upon the hands of his family, 
and again as being compelled to think shallowly be- 
cause otherwise he becomes exasperated or despondent. 
At the time of his confinement he was exhibiting more of the 
active voice attitude (grandeur) than at any previous point 
in his career. This transition from passive to active (per- 
secution to grandeur) has long been familiar in paranoics. 
The delusions which have long been ego-centripetal are now 
on the point of becoming ego-centrifugal. 

In the Kraepelinian classification, this case is probably 
one of the paranoid group of dementia precox. In the time 
of our knowledge of the case, there has been a decided 
narrowing of interests and increasing contentment with 
constricting spheres of activity. This is distantly related 
to the affect disturbances of hebephrenia. The involve- 
ment of the sex life would unquestionably place the case in 
the schlizophrenic group for Bleuler. The prognosis must, 
therefore, be a slow course of deterioration. The personality 
will become more and more split apart from the social life 
of which it is a part, and therefore a more and more shrivelled 


_*“On the Application of Grammatical Catagories to the Analysis of Delu- 
sions.” FE. E. Southard, Philosophical Review, May, 1916. 
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entity. 

This prognosis contemplates the high probability of a 
frontal lobe pathology. ‘The only therapeutics any one can 
contemplate in such a situation is mental, and we must 
frankly recognize the expected efficacy of such will be in- 
versely proportional to the hold which any pathological 
process has upon the brain. 

The neuro-mental mechanism of this person had a 
congenital twist. ‘The time for most hopeful application of 
psychotherapy had long past when he came first to a hospital 
at thirty-four years of age. It is evident, if our analysis is 
correct, that his delusions and whole pragmatic paranoia 
can be abolished only by abolishing the subjective need for 
these false beliefs. ‘These delusions have arisen to provide 
“harmony at least in the personality.” ‘They are an ex- 
cessive and poorly adapted morbid work of adjustment 
(Adolf Meyer). ‘To remove them it would be necessary to 
remove or obliterate the conditions to which they provide 
correction. ‘To this extent the self and its world must be 
reconstituted. 

The conditions underlying his delusions we have seen 
are primarily lack of persistence in pursuit ofany aim. In 
how far this could have been corrected by mental orthopedics 
in childhood it would be impossible to indicate from our 
knowledge of his life and present condition. It is to be 
supposed, however, that his native twist was allowed to 
have free course by teachers, as well as by the father, who 
early decidéd it was useless to attempt discipline of the boy. 
Such neglect was most pernicious. In the formative period 
some means should have been found of securing persistency 
of interest in some attainment. Such would have been the 
making of this character. In the absence of such cultural 
counter-twist, the working out of his paranoic state from 
the native bias of his mental make-up was inevitable. 
Education, in the sense of “control of character-formation, 
should have saved him from these enemies of his own house- 
hold. Since it did not, the work is many times more 
difficult. It is impossible, if perchance the habits or sets of 
frontal iobe elements have reached a pernicious or pathologi- 
cal definiteness. 
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GENETIC ANTECEDENTS OF FREE 
ASSOCIATION MATERIALS: MISS Z’S CASE 


BY C. S. YOAKUM AND MARY C. HILL 


The University of Texas 


N a previous paper on Miss Z’s case, we presented a 
short, objective character study, the data gathered 
under the special conditions of a memory test, together 
with the free contributions of Miss Z toward the ex- 
planation of the material thus brought to light. After this 
was completed, we began the attempt to bring to conscious- 
ness, in relation to these ‘stories’ and their explanations, 
other material that might possibly contribute to our under- 
standing of the situation. We do not follow a chronological 
order in presenting this new material, but shall try to show 
how it bears on the general behavior of Miss Z at the time 


this study was made. 

Miss Z first came under our observation through the 
accidental discovery of a rich and varied group of phantasies 
with which she spent the greater portion of her leisure hours. 
She is far above the average as a student and has shown 
special ability in the recovery and analysis of the events 
leading up to her present condition. She is an honor student 
in Psychology and English. A short resume of the special 
characteristics of her case will help to clarify the genetic 
account we attempt. 

The earlier paper gave the details of the emotionally 
tinged experiences during the memorization of the ‘Binet 
Letter Squares.’ ‘This original experiment was an attempt 
to establish individual memory norms for these letter squares 
in order to obtain introspective and quantitative data for 
the same memory process with distraction. ‘This experi- 
ment is not reported. 

The subjects were instructors, graduate students, and 
later 12 to 14 year old children. The norms were deter- 
mined on the usual basis of 36 points for a perfect score in 
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immediate recall of the 12 consonants. ‘Twenty seconds 
were allowed for memorizing. The scores range from a low 
average of 25 points to a high one of 35.56 points. This 
high average of 98.7 +% of a perfect score was made by 
Miss Z. It is this subject’s score and her way of memorizing, 
we refer to in this paper. 

After the lapse of 4 months, subject Z, as we have 
designated the person whose result are here discussed, can 
immediately reproduce the imagery originally revived by a 
card, or given the setting, the ‘story,’ can reproduce the 
arrangement of consonants on the card. This was tested, 
at random, for some twenty cards without mishap. 

A chance statement made by Z, informed the experi- 
menter of the method used in memorizing. The letters were 
serving as an outline or framework for stories which she 
framed or which appeared as soon as the card was exposed. 
A line from one of the squares will illustrate the procedure. 
\, F, N, Q, G, were the last letters in the middle line and 
the letters in the bottom line, horizontally arranged. The 
connection given by subject Z, is (V)ery (F)air, (N)o (Q)uiz 
(G)ives. The various incidents arose spontaneously and 
easily. It was seldom that Z had to omit a letter and there 
is no recorded failure of an incident or a number of incidents 
appearing during the 20-second interval. These ‘stories,’ 
as we have called them, are recollections of actual incidents, 
literary references, phantasies,and dreams. Z has performed 
a number of experiments in memory at different times 
with words, letters, and nonsense syllables. She says she 
has always used this method. The remarks and questions 
of the experimenter were the first intimations to her that 
others seldom used her way of memorizing. 

During such experiments, external impressions lose 
their potency. Yet the subject notes the physiological 
changes that characterize emotion. She describes her feel- 
ings and sense of reality as like those of the dream. Nothing 
seems to hold back the images and thoughts. All are re- 
ceived and elaborated. Each carries its own emotional 
memory whether pleasant, or unpleasant, but the present 
state of mind of Z during our experiment is always excited, 
anticipatory, and pleasantly-toned. Z enjoys memory tests 
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and experiments because they reinstate this pleasant, hypno- 
tic, weird, and tensionless experience. We must remember 
that, meanwhile Z is memorizing, introspecting, or reviving 
material as a focal train of thought, with extremely high 
efficiency. 

For such extreme abundance and vividness of unrelated 
imagery and phantasy, we are, as a rule, forced to examine 
the literature on the abnormal. Vaschide,* in 1897, reported 
that a number of his subjects held the position of a word 
in a series memorized, by means of a vague impression of 
serial order carried by a flow of images, impulses, memories, 
and emotional tendencies. These associates often bore no 
relation to the words. They consisted of vague forms, 
actions, and scenes; Vaschide, himself, had colored images. 
Though these experiences were connected with indistinct 
feelings of position, Vaschide denies that the experience of 
position depended merely on chance. He designates this 
behavior of his subjects as probably indicating the role of 
the unconscious. 

The case we have examined offers more abundant data 
than usual. The rapidity of formation, and the spontaneity 
of the revived memories is unusual. ‘The efficiency in per- 
formance, notwithstanding the emotional tone of the memor- 
ies, is also noteworthy. We have mentioned above the 
extraordinary permanency of the associations thus moment- 
arily formed by the conditions of the experiment. The 
attitude of the subject is one of deep interest in the mere 
process of memorizing. Although the majority of our 
subjects found the work little more than drudgery, Z had 
to be recalled to the next task frequently because of the 
pleasantness or tenacity of the memories revived. 

A detailed examination of Z shows (1) that she has a 
fairly continuous (extending from childhood, and also nearly 
always present in some form or other) train of imagery not 
connected with immediate surroundings. ‘The experiments 
show that this tends to become the central thought process 
or a part of it, when she is dealing with presented meaning- 
less materials or in the intervals of presentation of materials 
with meanings, (2) that her attitudes, ideals, and general 

*Vaschide, N., Sur la localization des souvenirs, etc., Lannee, psychol., 3, 1897 
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behavior are more closely united to the significance of this 
spontaneous imagery than to what is usually called the 
environment, (3) that an highly emotional, physically ex- 
hausting condition results when this free imagery and ordi- 
nary thought are forced into opposition. 

Z’s mental characteristics and social attitudes are 
distinctly opposite in nature. She is unusually capable of 
establishing thought relations. Among her associates in 
college, she is looked upon as queer, but brilliant, and is 
shunned by the majority of undergraduates, and by college 
literary organizations that ordinarily eagerly elect persons 
of her ability. With only her mother as tutor, she prepared 
herself for the college entrance examinations; and now ranks 
‘excellent? under all examination methods in University 
work. She has an especially fine command of language, and 
is fond of literature and of criticism of content and method 
in psychology. She does not like physics, chemistry or the 
biological sciences. Up to the time of this study, failure 
in gymnasium work gave her as much pleasure as excellence 
in Browning. For the greater part of her college career, her 
physician feared a collapse because of her anaemic condition. 
Socially she is timid and retiring. She realizes this social 
awkwardness, but, nevertheless, consciously maintains the 
attitudes of a Princess, one of her childish play phantasies, 
in her conception of her relation to others. , 

This short account indicates certain points in which 
Miss Z finds she is not in accord with others*. She does not 
believe in conformity to custom and convention and fears 
that she will unconsciously become dull and stupid as others 
appear to be. The more apparent complexes may be briefly 
summarized. In connection with the fear of becoming con- 
ventional, we may trace an intense hatred of the very terms 
‘obedience’ and ‘naughty.’ The outwardly conventional 
person arouses a strong aversion and her best friends cannot, 
even in fun, pass beyond certain self-imposed barriers or 
‘limits.’ We may mention two other points of more than 
ordinary stress, her ‘fears’ and extreme negative sex interests 
of a secondary social nature. From her own, inner point of 
view, Miss Z names four distinct complexes (1) the wish to 

*The details are given in this Journal, v. XI, pp. 215-257. 
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remain a child, (2) the wish for closer social relations with 
people of her own age, (3) to remain with her Mother, and 
(4) to be like the lovable traits of her dream Princess.* It 
can, we think, be shown that the objective behavior ‘com- 
plexes’ bear certain definite relations to the inner wishes and 
desires of which Miss Z has remained conscious. The simple 
discovery that such wishes and longings exist immediately 
explain to the observer much of her behavior that is other- 
wise inexplicable. We trace, as far as our space will permit, 
the natural history of her growth under four heads; “‘obedi- 
ence,”’ social withdrawal reactions, sex relations, and fears. 
It would be absurd to conclude that we had thereby solved 
the riddle of this, or any other, intellectually vigorous person- 
ality. A few characteristics only are discussed and their 
bearing on one form of resistance and difficulty emphasized. 

In the earlier paper, we called attention to a mistake 
Miss Z clearly makes when she calls her aversion to a certain 
instructor, her childish objection to personalities in con- 
versation, and her superior attitude toward some persons a 
‘complex.’ We saw there that these forms of behavior 
indicated specific conflicts which take place between her 
emotionally toned phantasies and her interpretation of 
others’ behavior. She is clearly carrying on a double train, 
or two trains, of thought. The fear of losing her pleasant 
and spontaneous reveries arose as she saw and felt convention 
and logical thinking, or as she has called it the “colorless, 
cold scrutiny of fact,” encroaching upon the carefree play 
of phantasy. As her view of the nature of the total situa- 
tion in any particular case varied, the nature of the fear and 
its expression (‘sign’ seen by the observer) changed. 


OBEDIENCE 


This is the term commonly used with reference to the 
relation between the socially uninitiated and those members 
of society directly responsible to society for initiation into 
the traditions and manners of a particular social group. At 
later stages, the term ‘sanction’ is often applied to this more 
or less tenuous function. ‘To indicate the separate functions 


*This Journal, vol. XI, 1916, p. 215. 
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of the individuals who are the associates in this relation, we 
use such words as imitation and suggestion, or simply, 
“obedience to established authority.” Miss Z early experi- 
enced the freedom and exhilaration of unimpeded activity. 


Direct suggestion* was a stimulus subversive of this feeling 


without the softening influence of ‘associated habits or nor- 
mal conditioned reflexes.’ 

At the early age of three, she struggled with her father’s 
parental commands. Her independence extended itself to 
considerable lengths especially when fatigued or emotionally 
excited. Painful tensions in the muscles, “the shivering 
that leaves me weak, the cold, benumbed sensations that 
persist so long, the weary tension of my jaws, the weakness 
that makes it hard to walk, and the nausea that I never 
have unless angry” are phenomena that accompany this 
conflict regularly. 

During the adolescent period, the conflict of wills be- 
came internal. We may cite a single typical incident. 
Miss Z would decide that she ought to attend the theatre. 
Her decision to attend would last often till the tickets were 
bought and she was ready to go, then the terror that she 
was doing something wrong, that she ought not to go, would 
seize her and she could not be persuaded to attend. So 
strong was this conflict, that she never actually attended 
the theatre during the time opportunity was extended to her. 
Many similar incidents indicate that she felt she was “ test- 
ing her will.”” Later developments show resistances toward 
eating and sleeping and the conventionalities of adult social 
life. 

From the standpoint of her own health and social ad- 
justment, our most difficult task has been to bring her to a 
simple understanding that obedience means merely a way 
used by society to bring its members into wider experiences and 
to cause them to appreciate the thoughts and feelings of others. 
For her it meant the loss of her own power to think, of her 
own effective life, of her ‘self? as connoted by the term 


*Angell, J. R. Chapters from Modern Psychology, 1912, p. 179. It would 
be a highly valuable study that presents the physical and neural facts of such 
organisations. We also know practically nothing of Miss Z’s inheritance. She 
is said to be very much like her mother; and her father is described by his neighbors 
as ‘queer.’ 
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‘limits.’ The social impulse seems externally to be un- 
developed, as a matter of fact its affective tone is so strong 
that now some of the simplest social experiences are physical- 
ly over-powering and completely exhausting. Social prac- 
tice has not had a chance to wear off the first exhilaration of 
such experiences and her strong imaginative ‘empathy’ seems 
unable to do it. 


INCOMPLETE SociAL DEVELOPMENT 


The actual influence of the presence of others through- 
out Miss Z’s development has not been inconsiderable. The 
extreme joy she obtained from reading, from her dolls, and 
her games with children, as a child, indicate a highly sensi- 
tive and appreciative attitude toward others. Conditions 
of health, and environment seem to have conspired to pre- 
vent social practice; she was quite evidently shielded from 
the rougher ‘give and take’ of such relations. In addition, 
as we noted above, she was intellectually above her group 
when among children of her own age. We are unable to 
present so complete a study here as might be desirable. 
The main features may, nevertheless, be sketched in with 
some degree of accuracy. An energetic, nervous, imaginative 
child starts out with her wants almost completely sup- 
plied. As she grows in these directions, the external en- 
vironment ceases to supply the stimuli in inverse relation 
to this growth. 

Throughout her experience runs the regressive wish to 
remain a child. ‘This means a desire to avoid responsibility, 
to live in her untrammeled phantasies and to carry out her 
individually developed plans. We quote a short paragraph 
illustrating this fact: 

“Now this ‘splitting’ essentially vitiates the power of 
leadership. I cannot give myself whole-heartedly to a 
group, be cause there is only a small portion of me that the 
group knows anything about. I can’t be my natural child- 
ish self, because people expect me to be grown up. I can’t 
succeed as an artificial grown-up self because I cannot 
honestly and completely be so. ‘The result is a certain sort 
of superficiality and thinness in general social relations and 
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a corresponding depth of feeling for the few people with 
whom I feel myself. Naturally, too, the superficial nature 
of this broader social relation makes me feel company a 
strain that is almost painful, even though I long for it. 
Frequently, I take unfrequented ways to my destination 
simply because I feel that I cannot force myself to speak to 
people. It is not at all that I do not care for them or that I 
should not be delighted to talk to them if I could do it 
naturally. It is simply that the strain of the adjustment is 
too great.” 


Tue Sociat RELATION OF SEX 

It is a difficult matter to trace any particular instinct in 
its process of sublimation. In the case under consideration, 
Miss Z recognizes clearly the “ Mother complex”* and also 
appreciates the fact that she has not developed evenly in the 
adjustment of her instincts. Many of her phantasies might 
readily be construed as the symbolization of this particular 
relation of sex. Early in her efforts to avoid the deadening 
influences of convention and adult, ‘stupid’ routine, this 
problem arose. 

“Now, after the fear of falsehood grew less morbid and 
terrifying, other fears arose to take its place. In some 
respects, | was growing up very rapidly; in others, | was 
not growing at all. I was beginning to realize the complexi- 
ties of the moral situation and definitely to choose the sort of 
girl I wanted to be. First of all, I wanted to choose the 
sort of things that went into my mind: I did not want the 
sentimental novel; I did not want the common ‘trashy’ 
things; I did not even want a good many truths that it might 
have benefited me to know. 

“There was also one other peculiarly strong part of this 
ideal: along with the fairyland and religion and Mother and 
the people that I loved best, there was an ideal of myself as 
a girl. The fear of being ‘boy-struck’ was almost as intense 
as my old fear of the story, for it ran directly counter to the 
picture of the things that I really admired in women. I 
wanted to be cordial, but nothing more: it hurt me to see 
*Jung, C.G. Psychology of the Unconscious, 1916, p. 208. 
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girls making advances. Furthermore, I wanted sufficient 
balance to do more serious things. Now such a choice 
essentially involved a ‘split’ in development. The imagina- 
tive and intellectual plans were closed around by a wall of 
childishness, and I had no desire to pass beyond it, because 
there was a fairyland inside. The fact that I saw very little 
of young people for several years made the ‘split’ develop 
into a definite and fairly fixed character.” 

Miss Z used the phrase ‘boy-struck’ in a discussion 
that attempted to bring out the conscious grounds of. her 
distaste for the company of young men of her own age. In 
the endeavor to obtain associations for this term later, we 
obtained the association ‘boys-girls-clothes.” Miss Z does 
not want to be like a girl she knows, several of them in fact. 
This particular girl sees every man she meets and can give a 
detailed description of each one. She will flirt with them 
or try to attract their attention in some way; whistles and 
waves to the boys and is always talking about them. Other 
girls, as well as this one, talked about the men, and ‘wasted’ 
a great deal of their time discussing what they would wear, 
what pleased this or that man, and would say that they 
wanted to wear those clothes that would attract men. From 
this Miss Z slipped to her own love of clothing. She also 
liked pretty clothes but not this way. She said she liked to 
‘go shopping with a real flossy little freshman,” because the 
freshman would ask to see lots of pretty things, and she 
(Miss Z) enjoyed this, but didn’t want to ask the clerk her- 
self. As we shall see later, this conscious love of clothing 
reappears in her dreams and phantasies in a similar manner. 
Miss Z is not wearing them; she is going to get them. Actu- 
ally she loves to dress herself in the pretty dresses of other 
girls; but there is no apparent longing to taste rare and 
costly foods; and a decided withdrawal from the company 
of the opposite sex. 

An incident occurring during Miss Z’s sophomore year 
in college will show how extreme this timidity is. She had 
attended a little gathering of college girls and boys one 
Saturday evening. One of the boys showed a decided pre- 
ference for Miss Z; so much so that he asked if he might call 
the following evening. In an impulsive moment, Miss Z 
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said, ““Yes.”” The next evening the reaction had come on, 
and Miss Z did not want to go. The girls at the house per- 
suaded her to the point of dressing up at least. They saw 
that she had on her prettiest dress and that everything was 
ready for her engagement. All the while Miss Z was in- 
sisting that she would not go. Finally the caller appeared 
and after much persuading and appeals to her honor not to 
break an engagement, she went down. They went off to- 
gether, presumably to church, as it was Sunday evening. 
Very soon afterward, long before church services were over, 
Miss Z came rushing back to the house and up-stairs, where 
she locked her room and would let no one in. ‘Thus ended 
her first and only ‘date’ during her college career. 


Morsip Fears 


Late in the period allotted to the study of Miss Z’s 
case, we learned that she was troubled at various times bv 
fears. Wecan say only aword here concerning their signifi- 
cance in her development. The ‘mother complex’ appeared 
early in her experience and her actual activities were bound 
up in the relations with her mother. She early knew that 
her mother had married against the wishes of her family 
and that. the relations between her parents often expressed 
the bitterness of that early quarrel. Her first serious fear 
is undoubtedly connected with these strained relations be- 
tween her father and her mother’s family. The symbolism 
indicative of this became clear through a recent dream. As 
a small child, she also struggled with the fear of the “attic 
people.” 

These lived in the attic of her home and were endeavor- 
ing to catch her and carry her away. They were not negroes 
but they were inky black,—exactly like silhouettes, and, 
like them, too dark to have distinguishable features. In a 
word, they were inky-black outlines. The leader was a 
tall, lank, curly-headed man, wearing knee-breethes and a 
sailor suit, all of darkest black. He was not ugly nor vindic- 
tive looking; but he was dapper, stealthy, and terrifying. 
It was his business to do the capturing and to lead the 
_ prisoners back to his tribe. He was not cruel, but he was 
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omniscient and inevitable. When the family left the upper 
floor, the leader stole down from the attic, and moved softly 
about the bedrooms. If the family left the house, he would 
even venture down to the first floor. 

When anyone came upstairs, he hid in the curtains, the 
closets, or beneath the beds, his crouching, agile form easily 
lending itself to the lines of the draperies. He never at- 
tempted to catch the grown people; it was only the child 
that he sought. Worst of all, his supernatural shrewdness 
made it impossible to escape him. He knew all of Miss Z’s 
habits, all of her thoughts and deeds; he knew just when to 
watch for her. He was prepared to slip noiselessly behind 
her and peer knowingly over her shoulder, or to lunge at 
her suddenly from the shadows and carry her off a captive. 
It was not that Miss Z. wished to hide anything, but it was 
the fact that his uncanny knowledge made him inevitable 
that produced her childish feeling of absolute terror and 
helplessness. 

Other fears common to this period arose. She struggled 
with the problem of deception in conversation. Terrors 
connected with blasphemy, boasting, and petty details of 
conduct involving choice arose in numberless instances. 

After the close of the adolescent period during which 
she suffered from neryous ill health, Miss Z. was troubled 
little by obsessive fears. She seems to have thrown herself 
into the preparation for college with a renewed energy and 
zeal that supplied sufficient outlet for her thoughts. During 
the period of analysis, some eight years later, the fear of the 
attic people returned. This time they would seem to inhabit 
corners of the room in open daylight. She also became 
afraid of persons who came to the door of her home on busi- 
ness and dreaded being alone in the house. A local condition 
was partly responsible for the special form her fears have 
taken. During the spring the University community was 
alarmed by the nightly prowlings of a weak-minded man. 
This incident was still fresh in the minds of many who liked 
to sleep out of doors. However, this particular fear has 
appeared in her dreams and points definitely to the still older 
complex. 
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CONCLUSION 


This is not the place to raise theoretical questions, since 
the presentation of a single case offers certain advantages 
for generalization difficult to suppress. It is fairly obvious 
to the reader familiar with the present situation in ‘psycho- 
analysis’ and the yet more recent interpretations of develop- 
mental processes through myth and primitive social sym- 
bolism, that the account presented above is easily trans- 
formed into the phraseology of these systems. Jung, how- 
ever, cautions us, from myth, not to name, it we would 
avoid power over the thing;* and the selection of such vague 
terms as ‘psychic energy,’ ‘libido,’ and others seems a case 
in point. To erect an altar to the ‘Unknown God’ (Jung’s 
‘unknown third;’ op. cit. pp. 1g1f.) at this ume is ‘regres- 
sion’ with a vengeance. 

It is, nevertheless, obvious that we have accepted the 
method of, and many of the conclusions obtained by, ‘psycho- 
analysis.’ We may also recognize explicitly the significance 
of ‘conflict’ in the development of personality.t The prim- 
ary conflict is nothing recondite; it is between instinctive 
tendencies, integrations that are racial heritages. These 
integrations make their appearance in relation to the environ- 
ment. Consciousness is the point of tension.{t Habits are 
the ontogenetic integrations.** The source of a neurosis 
as well as of normal growth may often be found in the order- 
ing of the jntegrations in the particular personality. 

The fatal mistake in the integration of conflicts here 
seems to be in the omission of adequate stimuli or ‘objects’ 
at the time of the conflict or tension. Miss Z. produced 
the ‘attic people,’ a fairy, the ideal of a nun or of the mediae- 
val ascetic, the plan to be a nurse or to remain with her 
mother, the desire to have beautiful clothes, and finally or- 
dered her behavior as far as possible like the Princess, each 
to supply some ‘object’ lacking in her ‘reality.’ However 


*Op. cit., p. 2081 
P tWhite, W. A., Mechanisms of Character Formation. Macmillan, 1916, pd” 
42ff. 
tWhite, loc. cit. Compare also Dewey, The Significance of Emotions, Psy. 
Rev., vol. 2, 1895, pp. 13ff. 
**See Holt E. B., Response and Cognition, reprinted as a supplement in “The 
Freudian Wish.’ Also Prince, The Unconscious, pp. 131ff. 
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her world of ‘objects,’ of experience, was rich enough occasion- 
ally, to present materials incompatible with one or the other 
of these creations or integrations. Thus arose the secondary 
conflict and her “limits.” These “limits” or resistances 


show that the organization of impulses has reached such a 
degree of fixity that stimuli and situations that normally 
would produce one type of behavior now produce unusual 
responses. Some activities are over-valued, others are held 
in the nature of resistances, hence undervalued, and still 
others obtain no footing whatsoever. 
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The meeting was called to order by the President, 
Pror. Apotr Meyer, at 10 a. m. and at 2 p. m. at the 
Hotel Powhatan. 


Dr. Meyer delivered The Presidential Address. 


SYMPOSIUM ON DEMENTIA. 


Pror. Aucust Hocn, of New York, read a paper en- 
titled “‘Arterioschlerotic Dementia.” 

Dr. Cuartes MacFie Campse of Baltimore, Md., 
read a paper entitled “‘ Dementia Paralytica.” 

Dr. Crarence B. Farrar, of Trenton, N. J., read a 
paper entitled “Dementia Praecox.” 

Dr. Joun T. MacCurpy, of New York, N. Y., read a 
paper entitled “Epileptic Dementia.” 

A summary by the President closed the symposium 
on Dementia which occupied the morning sessfon.* 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Dr. F. Lyman WE ts, of Waverly, Mass., read a paper 
entitled “The Nature of Typical Symbols.”* 


Dr. E. E. Sournarp, of Boston, Mass., read a paper 
entitled “Suggestions for a Grammar of Delusions.” 


Discussion 


Dr. SoutTHarn’s reply to question as to development 
of grammar modes. 

Dr. SouTHarpD said that there was some basis for sup- 
posing that imperatives had preceded indicatives in the 
historical development of a number of languages. He said 
that in Delbroeck’s Syntactic Forschungen there were some 
facts looking in this direction. As for the subjunctives and 
optatives, it was probable that they developed later than 


*Reserved for publication. 

tPublished under title ‘““The Descriptive Analysis of Manifest Delusions from 
the Subject’s Point of View.” Journal of Abnormal Psychology, August—Sept- 
ember, 1916. 
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the imperatives and indicatives, but there was no uniformity 
in the history of their development. ‘There were, of course, 
numerous moods with other names but Dr. Southard thought 
that the majority of these moods looked either in the sub- 
junctive or optative direction. 


Dr. L. Pierce Criark, of New York, N. Y., read a 
paper entitled “Demonstration of a Graphic Method of 
Recording the Precipitating Factors of Epileptic Reactions. ”* 


Dr. Tricant Burrow, of Baltimore, Md., read a paper 
entitled “The Meaning of Psychoanalysis: An Apologia.” 


Discussion 
Dr. Joun T. MacCurpy, New York, N. Y.: Dr. Bur- 


row has given us an extremely pretty argument which it is 
very difficult to answer, and if it is not answered we must 
presumably accept it. Before doing so, however, it might 
be well to examine two rather fundamental claims that he 
is perhaps not fully justified in making. 

The first is an assumption that the neurosis is a purely 
environmental product. It is true that psychological re- 
search has done much to demonstrate the great importance 
of environmental factors, but in thus working out an in- 
dividual etiology we must not forget to keep a wide view 
over the whole field of psychopathology. This last would 
not be necessary if the neurosis were a clinical entity showing 
no relationship to other psychopathic conditions. As a 
matter of fact, however, the gravity of abnormal mental 
reactions can be shown to occur in gentle gradations from 
mild to severe neuroses, to psychoses of the manic-depressive 
type, to schizophrenic and epileptic reactions. As we 
approach the latter, environmental factors, although still 
important, are found to act so differently from the same 
factors in the milder cases and the normal that we are forced ° 
to believe that organic factors are of great moment, even if 
only in establishing a weak mental constitution. 

Now with such a gradation it is impossible to conceive 
of a neurosis not having some physical basis, in a great 


*Reserved for publication. 
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many cases at least; a view which gains some support from 
heredity studies. If this be the case, one is not justified in 
assuming that the neurosis is a purely environmental product. 

The second claim is that the neurotic patient is striving 
towards some higher morality. A somewhat similar view is 
held by Trotter, who differentiates two types of individual, 
the stable minded, who are non-progressive and unimagina- 
tive, and the sensitive type, who take experience keenly and 
think for themselves. The latter group gives most to the 
world, is a higher type, but is frequently neurotic as a result 
of the conflict between herd traditions and individual ex- 
perience. 

What fallacy there is in Trotter’s view and Dr. Bur- 
row’s arguments is probably to be seen by the same com- 
parison that we have just made with other abnormal psychic 
states. If such a conflict be an all-important factor it will 
presumably become more obvious the more severe the re- 
action is. But this is contrary to clinical experience. For 
in the severer psychoses one can safely say the moral fiber 
seems to be weaker in accordance with the severity of the 
reaction. 

Dr. James J. Putnam, Boston, Mass.: The problem 
which Dr. Burrow raises is an important one and touches 
on matters about which, no doubt, all of us have been 
thinking, each, however, along somewhat different lines. 
In my opinion the tendency of a psychoanalytic treatment 
ought to be in the direction of a better social synthesis on the 
patient’s part; but in Freud’s opinion such a result does not 
necessarily follow. Freud believes that it may occur, 
although agreeing that such an outcome is exceptional, 
that fears and distresses may be removed by analysis with- 
out any improvement taking place in the moral character. 

I think there is room for misunderstanding with regard 
to the influence of fear. ‘This is undoubtedly a weapon 
which society instinctively uses to exert pressure on its 
members; but fear passes by imperceptible gradations into 
something akin to the mystery which children cultivate the 
enjoyment of for the excitement that it brings. 

Dr. SmitH Ey New York, N. Y.: Following 
Dr. Burrow’s paper with great interest and with a great 
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deal of profit I pictured to myself the gradual swelling of 
the ethical role of psychoanalysis. I was unable, however, 
actually to determine whether the direction of his thought 
was in the line of an absolutistic or of a pragmatic concep- 
tion of morality. It was extremely difficult for me to 
gather which conception he followed. Perhaps a straight 
line was drawn between the two and the alternatives avoided. 
I am thoroughly in accord with his general outline of the 
definitely constructive value of the neurosis symptoms, 
both as defensive and progressive elements in a higher 
integration of the personality, if they succeed. In many 
attempts they do not succeed, but if they do not succeed in 
a higher integration of the personality the neurotic attempt 
often serves as a factor to prevent a deeper regression and 
the sinking into a more deplorable state. Hence some of 
the dangers of wild psychoanalysis as Freud and others have 
developed it. 

Dr. Witiiam A. Waite, Washington, D. C.: I have 
not entered into the discussions very much because I have 
felt that a great many of these questions left me in a state 
of mind difficult for me to express myself impromptu. I 
think the difficulty very frequently in all of these discussions 
is that we are endeavoring to be altogether too concrete— 
for example, in dealing with individuals as concrete entities 
—as I endeavored to show in my paper of yesterday. The 
question of morality is a question of social psychology and 
has to do with a wider reach of psychic phenomena than 
those activities limited to individuals. The designation 
moral or immoral is a critique of the herd and is used in 
order to get rid of those not useful to the herd. I have no 
deubt there are many people who have conflicts that might 
easily come under Dr. Burrow’s description of the point of 
view of higher integration of the social psychic world, and 
I think that we are perfectly familiar with such examples. 
We see a certain type of homosexual individuals who have 
distinctly paranoid trends when they endeavor to repress 
their homosexuality, but who, when freely leading homo- 
sexual existence get over their paranoid ideas. On the other 
hand we find; distinctly homosexual individuals in a high 
socially useful level, and so it seems that there are distinct 
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avenues of homosexual sublimations, where such people 
perhaps do better work than the average well-balanced 
person. So far as I know we have no criterion by which 
to tell whether an individual is capable of such sublimation 
or not, and the only thing to do is to deal with him as a 
problem and let him come out as best he can. 

If we do not become too concrete in our individualistic 
and rationalistic concepts but leave the way more open it 
will very materially help keep the atmosphere clear. 


Dr. James J. Putnam, of Boston, Mass., read a paper 
“On the use of Psychoanalytic Investigations in the Study 
of Neurological Disorders.’’* 


Dr. L. E. Emerson, of Cambridge, Mass., read a 
paper entitled “Some Psychoanalytic Studies of Character.” 


Discussion 


Dr. Smitu Evy Jevurre, New York, N. Y.: I would 
like to add a further stage to Dr. Emerson’s scale. Utilizing 
the paleontological figure of speech already employed, my 
first rough divisions of the psychic life would be: 

1. Archaic. This includes the entire racial inheritance 
up to birth. It is the most compact and condensed period 
in psychical_recapitulation. ‘Thought fossils of this period, 
if predominant in the life of the individual, usually spell a 
psychosis of which schizophrenic dissociation is most charac- 
teristic. 

2. Autoerotic. This comprises the first seven years of 
the child’s life, up to the time when the wisdom of the church 
fathers assumed the Age of Reason. The recapitulation 
: here is from primitive man, post-glacial to social savage. 
Anthropological data are needed to read its symbolisms. 
Its thought fossils are more varied and rich, and hysteria, 
compulsion neurosis, etc., are the happy hunting grounds 
for the paleo-psyche-biologist. ° 

3. Narcissistic. This is the period of intense self 


*Published under title “On the Utilization of Psychoanalytic Principles in the 
Study of the Neuroses”’. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, Aug.—Sept., 1916. 
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worship, merging into the social. The recapitulation is 
from primitive man to the beginning of civilization. 

4. Social. This stratum is being built. It is recent, 
very recent. Possibly starting with the principle of the 
death of self as symbolized in Christianity. History is the 
garnering ground for its comprehension. The evolution of 
its symbols is locked up in the mythology, the poetry, the 
literature, art, institutions and customs of the past few 
thousand years. 

The work of the future paleo-psyche-biologist will be 
to fill in the successive periods and determine the phyla of 
the various symbols which man uses in his adaptation to the 
social environment. 

Dr. Emerson: I accept Dr. Jelliffe’s enlargement of 
the concept, intending to include under the autoerotic part 
all he includes under the archaic and phylogenetic; and I 
also think that there is more truth in Dr. Putnam’s position 
than most of us are ready to admit perhaps. Certainly so 
far as any particular child is concerned, a social environment 
already exists for him to come into. And from John Dewey’s 
position that the origin of consciousness itself is wholly 
social it would seem that a more careful defining of the 
higher and social aspect of consciousness, in individual 
personal development, would be desirable. 


Dr. Ratpu W. REEp, of Cincinnati, Ohio, read a paper 
entitled “‘A Manic-Depressive Case presenting an Infantile 
regression similar to the Ecmnesia of Pitris.’’* 


Discussion 


Dr. MacCurpy: I would like to ask Dr. Reed if the 
patient was perfectly clear in the ordinary sense of the term. 
For instance, was she oriented during the attack? 

Dr. Reep: Well, part of the time she was quite well 
oriented and part of the time not. 

Dr. MacCurpy: This case is really extremely interest- 
ing and brings out some highly important points. No 


*Published under title “A Manic Depressive Attack Presenting a Reversion to 
Infantilism.’’ To be published later in Journal of Abnormal Psychology. 
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doubt some cases do get a definite benefit from the psychosis. 
One is familiar with this in some deliria where the content is 
remembered. It seems, however, that when consciousness 
is not clear enough to grasp the false ideas, or where amnesia 
sets in on recovery, that little or nothing is gained by the 
attack. It is obvious that in such cases the patient has not 
been in a position to learn anything of hidden tendencies 
exposed by the psychosis. The case as I have grasped it— 
which is all too littlke—would certainly lead me to think on 
purely clinical grounds that the case has a poor prognosis. 
It is not unlike a type of case that Jones reported some 
years ago, a manic case with a tremendous amount of sexual 
outlet in delusions and actions. That case apparently 
recovered, but has since deterioriated quite badly. It will 
be very interesting to follow the history of this patient of 
Dr. Reed. 

Dr. Epwarp J. Kempr, Washington, D. C.: Sometime 
ago there was a case at the hospital—a social worker—who 
had been some two years passing through a psychosis of a 
more or less active D. P. type. She made excellent recovery 
and returned to her work. This patient went through an 
experience something like what we have heard from Dr. 
Reed. She believes that her sickness did her a great deal of 
good. 

Dr. Lane TANEYHILL, Baltimore, Md.: Quite a little 
better insight is necessary if the patient is thoroughly to 
understand the transference and know how to respect it in 
order that there may be some improvement. I once made 
the mistake of starting to analyse a patient whom I thought 
was psychasthenic, who after about four or five weeks 
developed behavior that made it clear that I had a D. P. 
on hand, with a remission. I found out that a year before, 
she had been in a hospital in Denver, and had made a re- 
markably quick recovery, so that the neurologist there had 
made a diagnosis of psychasthenia. That was a mistake. 
Although I had not written to him before, there had been 
some information from him, to which I had paid no attention. 

Dr. Smitu Evy New York, N. Y.: In the 
psychoanalytic approach to the last dozen or so cases of 
manic-depressive type I have gained the very distinct im- 
pression of how extremely important it is to use the utmost 
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delicacy in handling the situations that arise. This is true 
for the hypomanic phase or the mild depressed stages. The 
former have not been so difficult to guide, but the depressed 
ones have been very difficult to guide. I feel certain that 
these patients react very actively to the psychoanalytic 
mode of approach. Its essential understanding touches 
these patients to the quick and one must be very careful. 
Only the dynamic psychologist, however, can comprehend 
what is going on. This type of case is the one which pro- 
vides most of the so-called ammunition relative to the harm 
done by bad psychoanalysis. 

Dr. L. E. Emerson, Cambridge, Mass.: I am very 
much interested in Dr. Reed’s case, and Dr. MacCurdy’s 
point as to the possibility of recurrence, and it seems to me 
that it would be quite possible to help, now that she is 
recovered, in preventing a recurrence. I do not know that 
much of anything has been done in such cases, during periods 
of remission, but it seems to me that in a case of that sort, if 
psychoanalysis is undertaken during an interval of remission, 
if it were slowly enough carried out, that the patient might 
get some more or less conscious attitude toward the re- 
pressed unconscious, sufficiently strong to prevent in ordinary 
events a recurrence. But it seems to me that any very 
sudden change or very rapid attempt at sublimation might 
indeed lead to an equally sudden regression into the psycho- 
sis. It therefore seems to me that im a case of this sort, 
psychoanalysis should tread very gingerly and last over a 
very long period of time. 

Dr. Reep: You will all realize that the situation was 
and is too delicate to undertake an analysis even if I felt 
inclined to do so, and I thought it best for the present to let 
well enough alone. The patient is very close to me through 
many family connections. I agree with Dr. MacCurdy 
that the prognosis is probably not very good. I might add 
that there was a physical element in the case, left out for 
the sake of brevity. When she came to me she was very 
much run down in health and emaciated; after two or three 
months of treatment she developed a severe tonsilitis fol- 
lowed by endocarditis, .and a right-sided paralysis, from 
which she made a complete recovery with the exception of a 
blind spot on the visual field which has not quite disap- 
peared; all this did not affect the psychosis in any way, 
which began some time before it, and ended after it. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTELLIGENCE IN CHILDREN. By 
Alfred Binet, Sc. D. and Th. Simon, M. D. ‘Translated by Eliza- 
beth S. Kite. Publication No. 11 of the Training School at Vine- 
land, N. J. Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 1916, 336 p. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. By Alfred Binet, 
Sc. D. and Th. Simon, M. D. Translated by Elizabeth S. Kite. 
Publication No. 12 of the Training School at Vineland, N. J. 
Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 1916, 328 p. 


One can not speak too favorably of the translation of these two 
volumes. They contain practically all that Binet ever wrote 
regarding his scale for measuring intelligence. Not only that but 
they also contain enough of basal and corroborative discussion to 
show his broad concept of the problem with which he dealt. One 
can only regret that the translations have had to wait until so 
many are sufficiently familiar with test methods to feel that they 
need not read these, the fundamental and initial discussions of 
intelligence testing. 

The translation is.sincere and faithful The personality of the 
group editing the books has everywhere been suppressed in favor 
of an unbiased reproduction. A comparison with the originals 
indicates that one loses practically none of the thought or spirit 
in the translation. The charm of the style found in the original 
could scarcely be reproduced in another language. 

In all the translation consists of eight separate articles. Five 
of these deal more directly with the testing of intelligence and 
constitute the first volume. The other three, forming the second 
volume, are more directly concerned with the psychology of the 
feeble-minded. 

The first article is actually a justification of the Binet-Simon 
tests although not written for that purpose. It tells the simple 
story of the Commission which was appointed to study and regu- 
late the education of defectives. A historical survey of the work 
with defectives showed this Commission that what was lacking 
was a “precise basis for differential diagnosis.”” Consequently 
Binet and Simon strove first of all to develop a scientific basis for 
diagnosis. 

This new method of diagnosis is described in the second paper. 
The medical and pedagogical methods of examination are, they 
feel, less satisfactory than the psychological examination. The 
pedagogical examination may be one testing school acquisition or 
one testing information acquired outside school. The latter Binet 
feels to be the better of the two. The medical examination describ- 
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ed is by no means unusual, involving the study of the develop- 
mental history and heredity as well as anatomical and physiological 
aspects. The psychological examination consists of a group of 
30 questions ranging in difficulty from the ability to follow a 
moving object with the eye to the ability to define abstract terms. 
These are the “1go5”’ tests. The authors conclude that the medi- 
cal examination is applicable in only a restricted number of cases 
and reveals possible signs of defect. The pedagogical examination 
is frequently applicable and reveals probable signs of defect, while 
the psychological examination is almost certain to reveal such 
signs of defect. : 

The third paper shows how standardization of the tests was 
accomplished. Normal children between the ages of three and 
twelve were studied. So also were institution cases from the 
Salpetriére. ‘The results on these two groups of children are given 
separately. Then higher grade defectives, morons, were tested 
in the schools. Several individual cases are reported in detail and 
the method of diagnosis by comparison with the norms previously 
established is clearly depicted. 

The fourth paper is the most extensive in its discussion of the 
tests. It presents the year plan of grading tests and formed the 
basis of the early American standardizations. Each question is 
analyzed for its psychological significance. Careful directions for 
its use and credit are given. Typical answers are discussed. Be- 
sides this the authors give emphatic directions for attitude and 
procedure in giving tests. They also discuss the uses of the scale 
and illustrate with case histories. 

In the fifth paper we have Binet’s last word on the subject. 
There are a number of modifications presented. The tests more 
dependent upon outside training or education are discarded and 
the others are given modified age values. Compared with the 
earlier studies the article has an air of finality which leads one to 
query whether Binet had not about reached the end of his interest 
in this line of thought. One wonders whether, even if he had 
lived, further detailed standardization would not have been left 
to other workers. 

The first paper in the second book deals with the intelligence 
of the feeble-minded. From the standpoint of showing a knowl- 
edge of the defective this paper is most valuable. It can not be 
said, however, to be as much a document of present day psychology 
as a sketch of the personality of the mental defective. It is anec- 
dotal. For instance, voluntary attention is discussed by means 
of illustrations of voluntary attention with the report of some few 
dilletante experiments. In general, too, the discussions do not 
deal with the moron who forms our real problem today but with 
the more easily typified imbecile. The chapter concludes with a 
schema of thought definitized by its application to the problem of 
mental defect. Thought is analyzed into direction, adaptation 
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and criticism. The defective is fownd lacking in all three of these 
divisions. The logical prediction follows that psychology will 
finally become fully a science of action. 

The seventh paper deals with the language of the defective. 
In a field where so little of permanent value has been written this 
is of exceptional interest. Binet’s discussion of the absence of 
fluent speech in the lower imbecile type is intensely fascinating as 
well as sane. The imbecile speaks little not because of some type 
of aphasia but simply because of his lack of development. Aphasia 
patients indicate by their efforts to speak a desire to use language. 
The low grade defective evidences no such desire. In other words 
language is a function of intelligence. The same poverty of ex- 
pression is found in a proportionate degree in the higher grade 
defectives. Because the meager language of the defective never- 
theless presents involved thoughts Binet deduces that defectives 
probably think in (concrete) images and even suggests that thought 
is a vague intellectual feeling behind both concrete and verbal 
images. He does not, however, distinguish these two forms of 
imagery. This renders the discussion more ambiguous than it 
might otherwise be. 

In the eighth and last paper translated the authors compare 
feeblemindedness or amentia with dementia. The two differ even 
though the mental age may be very similar. This is interpreted 
not as a reversion and loss of intelligence on the part of the dement, 
as for instance in the case of a general paretic, but is looked upon 
as a “difficulty of functioning.”” The defective has never develop- 
ed. Because of this difference the tests on dementia cases show 
great irregularity in the ability on the different processes while 
these agree better in the defective. 

It would be impossible to enumerate in detail the many aspects 
of the problems of mental defect and intelligence tests discussed 
in these two volumes. Almost every problem related to the sub- 
ject is shown in its proper association. Although the discussions 
in no place have the air of finality for which we must needs have 
intensive as well as extensive studies yet they are most valuable. 
They are primarily sourcebooks on mental examining but they also 
give the breadth of view, the rational perspective and withal the 


inspiration which is so much needed today. 
Fiorence MarTeer. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELAXATION. By George Thomas White 
Patrick, Ph. D., Professor of Philosophy in the State University of 
Iowa. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916. 
Pp. 280. Price $1.25 net. 

This work consists of an introductory chapter, followed by 
chapters devoted to a discussion of the psychology of play, laugh- 
ter, profanity, alcohol and war in the order named, and a final 
chapter of conclusions. 
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It is a volume of decided interest to all, including the psycho- 


€ 
pathologist. 

The author gives the gist of the views of others, but maintains 
that the final “why” or basic motive source of play, laughter and 
s the other forms of relaxation have not been directly unearthed by 
f them. In particular does this apply when we seek for the explana- 
s tion of the special form of relaxation, as, for instance, the specific 
e forms of play. 

a He regards play, laughter, profanity, the desire for narcotics 


and the inclination for war as means of relief from the tension and 
strain of the highest mental functions and brain centres, incident 
to modern civilization, with the necessary restraint or repression 
of the primitive impulses to the end of the growing social needs, 
thus making rest and relaxation more imperative than hitherto. 
The rest or relaxation from this high tension and overworking of 
the higher psychic processes, comparatively recently acquired, 
may take a form which is helpful and normal or abnormal and 
brutalizing, but being essentially a method of escape from the 
excessive tension of the higher mental functions with a temporary 
reversion or regression or prolapse to simpler, more primitive, 
racially older forms of behavior or expression. The reversionary 
tendency is rhythmical because man’s progress is rhythmical, with 
series of relapses and recoveries. 

Patrick consequently studies the laws of mental tension and 
relaxation from the psychogenetic, but more particularly from the 
phylogenetic viewpoint, with the recapitulation theory very much 
in the foreground. The significance of racial history in the inter- 
pretation of the mental life of the child and the man is thus decided- 
ly stressed, 

Throughout, the author presents interesting and stimulating 
discussion. He writes entertainingly and carries one along very 
easily from chapter to chapter. 

He makes a distinction between the play and laughter of 
children and that of adults, discussing the matter at length. These 
two chapters are the most interesting. The chapter on war is the 
weakest, from the point of view of logic, in the volume. 

There is one very glaring error in logic in this work. The 
phylogenetic theory is carried to the extreme, the recapitulation 
theory being allowed to play much too freely. The possibility of 
cultural recapitulation (which cannot be discussed here) is prac- 
tically accepted as fact by Patrick. As it is applied in this work, 
if one reads between the lines, and follows the author’s ideas out 
to their final conclusions, he practically accepts as true the trans- 
mission by heredity of acquired habits of various kinds. I do not 
offhand deny the possibility of the transmission of acquired traits. 
The problem has been fought over and over and has not positively 
been decided, although many believe that acquired traits cannot 
be transmitted. At any rate, the question has recently been opened 
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up again and one need not be ashamed to discuss the question of 
the inheritance of acquired characters. For the most part this 
discussion has been confined to out-and-out physical characters— 
and it is difficult enough even in this limited sphere to prove con- 
clusively that acquired character can be transmitted. But we 
come on different ground when we deal with mental phenomena. 
To state that certain special mental phenomena or forms of con- 
duct are due to the re-appearance by inheritance of habits indulged 
in by our human ancestors is to come out unequivocally for the 
transmission by inheritance of acquired mental habits. A little 
extension of this means the hereditary transmission of acquired 
thought of a concrete nature. And this step has already been 
taken in more extreme degree by Jung (in his Psychology of the 
Unconscious recently translated into English) and others. 
Although we must agree with Patrick when he says, on page 
53: “It is clear therefore that our daily activity must be made up 
quite largely of responses of the simpler type, which shall give 
exercise to our muscles and sense organs and invoke older and more 
elemental forms of mentality, and at the same time allow the 
higher ones to rest,” we cannot agree when he declares, on page §2: 
““Hence we can understand why children’s play and adult sport 
take the form of hunting, fishing, camping, outing, swfmming, 
climbing, and so on through the long list. The more elemental 
these activities have been in the history of racial development, 
the greater release they afford, when indulged in as relaxation, 
from the tension of our modern life.”” Nor can we agree with him 
when he asserts, on page 53: “The mental habits of the child seem 
like echoes from the remote past, recalling the life of the cave, the 
forest and the stream’’—thus explaining, for Patrick, the climb- 
ing tendency of infancy and childhood, hide-and-seek games, etc., 
the joy experienced in speed today, children’s games of pursuit 
and capture, the love of animals and their ways found in children, 
the choice of their instruments of play. The climax is reached 
when Patrick declares on pages 57 and 58: “‘Those things which 
have such a vital and absorbing interest for the boy have had at 
one time in our racial history an actual life and death interest for 
mankind. Take, for instance, the jack-knife . . . But at 
one time it (the knife) meant life in defense and food in offense. 
Your boy’s supreme interest in the knife is a latent memory of 
those ancient days. Those who could use the knife and use it 
well survived and transmitted this trait to their offspring. The 
same could be said of the sling, the bow and arrow, and of sports 
like boxing, fencing, and fishing.’’ This, to be sure, means the 
hereditary transmission of acquired mental characteristics—in 
fact of acquired thoughts. The reasoning is by analogy, which 
does not necessarily prove anything. All other possible explana- 


tions are neglected. 
The explanation of the cause of war from this viewpoint, is, 
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unquestionably, very far-fetched. Patrick will find it hard to 
convince me or the average man in the street that his phylogenetic 
viewpoint, with the recapitulation theory overworked, is responsi- 
ble for the present war in Europe. 

Ali in all, allowing for the fundamental error mentioned above, 
the volume presented to us is well worth owning and the reader of 
these pages is urged to read it. 

The plea for more rest and relaxation is one in which we must 
all join. Most of us are being overworked; hence the inter-rela- 
tionship of this question with problems of economics, politics and 
the like. 

Meyer 


BEING WELL-BORN, Michael F. Guyer, Ph. D., the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, publishers, Indianapolis, Ind., xviii +374 pages. 

The Childhood and Youth Series, edited by M. V. O’Shea of 
the University of Wisconsin, is a series rather more of educational 
than of sociological or medical interest. The present work is very 
well done and ought to form an excellent hand book for teachers, 
social workers, probation officers and other persons on the firing 
line of practical sociology. 

There is a well chosen, brief bibliography and a convenient 
glossary of biological terms. Both Galtonian and Mendelian 
aspects of the problem are thoroughly presented. 

Chapter 5 deals with the important question of hereditary 
modifications acquired directly by the body. The conclusion is 
that acquired modifications are not inherited. Special paragraphs 
deal with tuberculosis, immunity, nervous and mental disease. It 
is regarded as scientifically established that two individuals of 
tuberculous stock should not marry. A decision of the Supreme 
Court of New York is quoted to the effect that the fraudulent 
concealment of tuberculosis by a person entering into a marriage 
relation is ground for the annulment of the marriage. The matter 
of mental and nervous defects is treated in a separate chapter, 
Chapter 8. 

Crime and delinquency are treated in Chapter 9. The im- 
portance of rigidly segregating the feeble-minded and of the early 
diagnosis of insanity, and the necessity that the insane should all 
be handled by psychiatrists are insisted upon. Feeble-mindedness 
when hereditary is regarded as possibly recessive (Goddard, Weeks) 

The chapter on crime and delinquency deals especially with 
the morons, calls attention to the intensification of defects by 
inbreeding and holds the conception that vicious surroundings are 
not a sufficient explanation for degenerate stocks. Healy’s work 
on The Individual Delinquent is approvingly quoted. That there 
are no special heritable crime factors is asserted and that there is 
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no such thing as a born criminal. The book can be commended 
as dealing briefly with virtually all the best modern work on the 
topic. 

Some insistence is made upon the importance of syphilis in 
the chapter (6) on prenatal influences. 


E. E 


SOUTHARD. 


EUGENICS, Edgar Schuster, Warwick & York, publishers, 
Baltimore, 264 pages, (Volume in “The Nation’s Library Series)- 


The majority of the books in The Nation’s Library Series so 
far published deal with sociological or economic considerations, 
and Schuster’s Eugenics is far more a sociological work than a 
medical one. The outstanding feature of the book, which was 
first published in England in 1912, is the exceeding fairness with 
which the opposing views of Galton and Mendel are considered. 
The bibiliography includes chiefly works by Galton, Pearson and 
the Whethams. Favorable notice is given of the arguments of 
our American worker, Dr. Frederick Adams Woods, with relation 
to the strong contrasts presented by royalty (contrasts supposed 
to be due to inborn determiners) and concerning the high percent- 
age of distinguished relationship possessed by the Americans who 
have been put in the Hall of Fame. 

The statement concerning the Solvay Institute, founded in 
1902, and “established in a large and handsome building in the 
Parc Léopold at Brussels,” “ equipped with a scientific and adminis- 
trative staff, a magnificent library, and a bibliography of every 
thing that appears on the subject of sociology” sounds a little 
pathetic in the midst of the German occupation. Its resources, 
according to Schuster, are at the disposal of persons making socio- 
logical researches, and possibly the German occupation may be 
regarded as an equivalent. 

The practical measures by which eugenic principles may be 
applied are divided into positive and negative. 

Schuster looks rather favorably upon certain marriage regula- 
tions and thinks that, besides protecting women from marrying 
men with venereal disease, the Norwegian proposals of Dr. Mjéen 
might also affect other eugenic objects such as the disclosure of 
epilepsy or of a tendency to insanity. 

Schuster believes that there is ample knowledge to justify 
measures for the care and control of the feeble-minded and moral 
imbeciles to preclude the possibility of propagation. Taxation, 
he believes, should be adjusted so as not to penalize parenthood 
among the self-supporting classes. (Compare a certain rebate of 
income tax allowed to English fathers of families under the Finance 
Act of 1909.) 

The idea that a medical certificate of fitness for marriage 
should be obtained before permission te marry is accorded, is re. 
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garded as crude and impracticable. Preference is given to the 
Norwegian scheme of health declarations before marriage. 

Instruction in sex hygiene is commended as of direct eugenic 
value. 

Some familiar tables and statements both of the Galtonian 
and Mendelian contentions are presented with extreme simplicity. 

The most important chapters, medically speaking, are Chap- 
ters 8 and g on tuberculosis, insanity, feeble-mindednes and epilepsy 
and on the influence of the environment. Very instructive is the 
comparison between the inheritance of tuberculosis and that of in- 
sanity. “It is as inaccurate to talk of the inheritance of insanity 
as the inheritance of tuberculosis. The immediate cause of the 
latter is the attack of a microbe, and of the former it may be one 
of the many incidents or accidents in the life of the insane person; 
but in the same way as those who are free from the tuberculous 
diathesis can repulse the attack without knowing that it has taken 
place, so those who are free from the insane diathesis can pass with 
mind unshaken and unconscious of any danger through all the 
crises of life, whether brought on by outside events or by the 
changes that occur in the body at certain special epochs. It 
should be noted that to speak of the definite presence or absence of 
the insane diathesis is incorrect, for the mental instability which 
is denoted by this term occurs in varying degrees. In some cases 
the mind is fairly stable, and then it takes much to unbalance it, 
in others a less severe strain is needed; while in others again it gives 
way at the first test.” 
EK. E. SouTHarp. 


EROS: THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SEX RELATION THROUGH THE 
AGES. By Emil Lucka. Translated, with Introduction by Ellie 
Schleussner, New York: S. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915. 


Mythology springs eternal in the human heart. Since the 
Freudian promulgation of its causes and origins has been given 
the public, there is no need to descant at any length on its per- 
vasiveness and inevitability. It means simply that it is easier to 
identify things with the self than to discover their proper nature. 
Its essence is to use an analogy as if it were a fact. This book is 
as pretty an example as the printer’s press has dropped, of the 
loose anthropomorphoid manner in thinking. Its culmination 
and purport is the “ psychogenetic law, ” viz., “ Every well-developed 
male individual of the present day successively passes through the 
three stages of love through which the European races have passed. 
The three stages are not traceable in all men with infallible cer- 
tainty; there are numerous individuals whose development in this 
respect has been arrested, but in the emotional life of every highly 
differentiated member of the human race they are clearly distin- 
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guishable, and the greater the wealth and strength of a soul, the 
more perfectly will it reflect the history of the race. The evolu- 
tion of every well-endowed individual presents a rough sketch of 
the history of civilization; it has its prehistoric, its classical, its 
mediaeval and its modern period. Many men remain imprisoned 
in the past; others are fragmentary, or appear to be suspended in 
mid-air, rootless. The spirit of humanity has lived through the 
past and overcome it, so as to be able to create its future.” 

The three stages are, first, that of the animal impersonalism of 
mere sexuality, such as is to be observed, so Lucka thinks, in the 
promiscuity of contemporary savages; second, that of the emer- 
gence, through the ideal impersonality of classicism, as that is 
shown in Plato, of a metaphysical love which ignored real woman 
and took for its object deifications ‘of her, all symbolized in the 
cult of the Virgin Mary. In this stage there is a conflict between 
primitive sexuality and spiritual love. The conflict is resolved in 
the third stage. “In this stage there is no tyranny of man over 
woman, as in the sexual stage; no subjection of man to woman, as 
in the woman-worship of the Middle Ages; but complete equality 
of the sexes, a mutual give and take. If sexuality is infinite as 
matter, spiritual love eternal as the metaphysical ideal, then the 
synthesis is human and personal.” The last stage is limited to 
the Teutonic peoples. 

The argument, with its ample quotation from a variety of 
poets and pietists, with its vague generalizations about the evolu- 
tion of the European mind, and with its general sentimentalism, 
is very pretty, like a poem; but far from convincing. It smacks 
too much of the great antitheses of Hegel, and of the smugness of 
Hegel. That great fictioneer among historians could have turned 
the trick nobetter, even tothe last dotof vanity in identifying what 
is contemporary with him with what is best, and what is best with 
what is German. The pseudo-science of the use of the theory of 
recapitulation needs no comment, and the curious discrepancy 
between man and woman needs much that only a psychanalysis 
could yield a basis for. The notion that in woman sexuality is 
personality and personality is sexuality is not unfamiliar, but it 
needs a great deal more proof than the ipse dixit of Mr. Lucka. 
The notion that only man undergoes erotic change seems to me so 
contrary to the observed facts as to rest on a basis quite other than 


the facts. 
H. M. Katwen. 
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Dr. SIDIS’ 
Maplewood Farms 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


For the Treatment of Nervous Patients 
Only 


Under the personal care of DR. BORIS SIDIS, 
applying his special psychopathological and clinical 
methods of examination, observation, and treatment. 


Beautiful grounds, private parks, rare trees, 
greenhouses, sun parlors, palatial rooms, ]uxurious- 
ly furnished, private baths, private farm products. 


One hour and a half from North Station, 
Boston, Mass. 


Tel. 104, Portsmouth, N. H. 


For details, address 


Boris Sidis, M. D., Medical Director 


S. M. Sidis, M. D., Manager 
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Bancroft Training School 


A Home for the training of children whose mental development 
has not progressed normally 
Founded 1883 by Margaret Bancroft 
Winter quarters (18 acres) in beautiful Philadelphia suburb; summer schoo! 
(28 acres) at Owl’s Head on the Maine coast. Enrollment limited to fifty 
pupils, both sexes. The school staff consists of seventy-six employees, including a resi- 
dent physician, ten teachers, twenty-nine nurses and attendants, ete. Physicians who 
desire to retain supervision of their cases will have the full co-operation of the resident 
and the consulting staff. Circular on request. 


E. A. FARRINGTON, M. D. Box 140 Haddonfield, N. J. 


SEGUIN SCHOOL 


for Children who 
Deviate from the Normal 
Founded Jan. 2, 1880, by Dr. Edouard Seguin. Limited to 25 educable 


pupils—little girls, young women, boys under 15 (noepileptics--no insane); 
twelve experienced teachers; five governesses supervise play hours. Large 
grounds adjoining 50-acre park. Summer School in Mountains. 


Mrs. Elsie M. Seguin, Principal 
370 CENTRE ST., ORANGE, N. J. 


MISS MOULTON 


80 HAMMOND ST. : : : CHESTNUT HILL, MASS. 


Special Children in Home School 
LIMITED 


Associated many years as Principal withyDr.tW.tE. Fernald, 
Waverley, Mass. 


Tel. Newton South 327 


NERVOUS CHILDREN 
By BEVERLEY R. TUCKER, M.D. 


In this book, the conditions. of feeble-mindedness, nervousness and men- 
tal disturbances in children are especially treated. While interesting to everyone 
the book is especially designed for mothers, teachers and those interested in child 
welfare and bears directly upon the rearing of both normal and abnormal children. 
Illustrations aid in understanding the text and the style is simple and direct. 


rt2amo. Cloth, Illustrated, $1.25 Net. $1.35 post-paid. 


RICHARD G. BADGER - PUBLISHER - BOSTON 
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THE TRAINING 
SCHOOL 


VINELAND, NEW JERSEY 


is devoted to the interests of those whose 
minds have not developed normally. 


For the Care of the children, there are 
sixteen residence cottages, thus assuring 
careful classification. 


For their Medical Attention, a staff of 
consultants, a resident physician, and a 
modern, well equipped hospital. 


For their Training, a cheerful, well-light- 
ed educational department with twelve 
teachers and ten industrial trainers. 


For their Entertainment, playfields, 
assembly hall, parties, plays, etc. 


For their Study, a laboratory of re- 
search, fully equipped. 


Idiots, epileptics, unclean and help- 
less children are not admitted. 


For further information, address 


E. R. Johnstone, Supt. 


VINELAND, N. J. 
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= The Charles 


B. Towns Hos- 


pital is exclusive 
for the Treat- 
ment of Drug 


fmm and Alcoholic 
Addictions 


This treatment successfully and completely removes the poison 
from the system and obliterates all craving for drugs and 
alcohol. 
Because of its efficiency and thoroughness, its disclosure, 
freely and voluntarily, to the medical profession, and the con- 
sistent adherence by the principals to ethical standards in its 
application and advancement, the Charles B. Towns treat- 
ment, together with its parent institution, enjoys the confi- 
dence, cooperation and support of clinicians of national promi- 
nence. 
And because it has withstood the searchlight of critical and 
discriminating investigation and the sure test of fourteen 
years’ practical application, it commands your confidence. 
There is nothing about this treatment that is secret; ithas been revealed 
thoroughly in articles which have appeared in the Journal of the A. M.A. 
and elsewhere. 
The treatment being a definite one we are able to bring about, within a 
limited time, a definite result, naming a definite charge covering the 
period of treatment. 
Rooms may be had en suite, also suitable accommodations for patients of 
moderate means. 
This hospital has no connection directly or remotely with any 
other institution. 
The Charles B. Towns Hospital J. A. P. 
293 Central Park West, NEW YORK 
Please send me reprint and booklet with full information. 
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RIVERLAWN SANATORIUM 


For Nervous and Mild Mental Cases 


RIVERLAWN is only 16 miles from New York City. It 
is one of the most select suburbs of the metropolis and 
can be reached in 45 minutes by way of Paterson. 


Two beautiful modern buildings are situated on a high elevation fac- 
ing the picturesque waters of the Passaic. Every possible conveni- 
ence is provided and all approved forms of treatment used, including 
baths, massage and electricity. Terms moderate. Address 


DANIEL T. MILLSPAUGH, M. D., 
45 Totowa Avenue, Paterson, N. J. 
Long Distance Tel. 254. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
170 West 78th St. 
Tel. 7776 Schuyler 


The CHESTON KING SANITARIUM 


PEACHTREE ROAD, ATLANTA, GA. 


For the Treatment of Nervous and Mild Mental Diseases, 
‘Alcoholic and Drug Addictions. 
All of the latest approved treatmentsareused. A physician in constan: attendance. 


MAIL ADDRESS, 
The Cheston King Sanitarium, Peachtree Road, Atlanta, Ga. 
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FAIR OAKS, Summit, N. J. 


“For the care and treatment 
of nervous affections, neuras- 
thenia, states of simple depres- 
sion due to business or other 
stress and exhaustion psychoses. 

Voluntary cases only. No 
insane, tubercular nor committed 
cases. Dietetic treatment ial. 
ized. Arts and Crafts. 
sive and beautiful grounds 
The nervous invalid and conval- 
escents will find Fair Oaks 
equipped in every way and an 
ideal place for rest and recup- 
eration. Summit istwenty miles 
from and the highest point with- 
in thirty miles of New York 
City upon the D. L. & W R R. 
Address DR. ELIOT GOR. 
TON, Summit, N. J., Telephone 
143, or DR. T. P. PROUT, 40 
E 4lst St.. New York City, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, 1 to 3 o'clock, Telephone 
6950 Murray Hill. 


“REST COTTAGE” — 


College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 


For purely nervous cases, nutritional errors 
and convalescents. A homelike building of 
stone and concrete, with delightful surroundings 
Rooms single or ensuite. Private baths Alsc 
Solaria. Completely equipped for hydrother- 
apy, Massage, etc. 


Cuisine to meet individual needs. 


F. W. Langdon, Medical Director 
B A. Williams, Resident Physician 
Emerson A. North, Resident Physician ' 
For nformation address, Rest Cottage, College Hill, station. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. H. P. COLLINS, Business Mgr 


The BRYANT SCHOOL, + the treatment of STAMMERING § — 


@ An educational institution for the correction of speech disorders 
Established by a physician in 1888. The education and develop- 
ment of the mind to form mental images and mental models of 
correct speech, combined with a training of the voice to reproduce a 
these conditions in speech, | believe to be the basis of proper treat- 

ment. My personal instruction and interest are features of the bi 
greatest value. The co-operation of physicians, individuals, parents as 
and teachers respectfully solicited. Details may be learned by call- [7 
ing or addressing FRANK A. BRYANT, M. D. 26 w. som street, New Yor 
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THE PUNTON SANITARIUM 


A Private Home Sanitarium for Nervous People 


G. WILSE ROBINSON, M. D., 


ment Superintendent 
~pres- 
other 
47 30th Street and the Paseo Kansas City, Mo. 
ecial- 
xten 
unds 
PETTEY & WALLACE FOR THE TREATMENT 
id an 
| 958 S. Fifth Street SANITARIUM 
miles MEMPHIS TENN. Drug Addiction, Alcoholism, 
rit 2 
York Mental and Nervous Diseases 
fy A quiet, home-like, private, high- 
ee class institution. Lice’ Strictly 
T 40 ethical. Complete equipment. Best 
City accommodations. 
atur. Resident physician and trained 
nurses. 
Drug patients treated Dr. 
Pettey’s original method his 


personal supervision. 


building for mental 


hc f DR. BARNES SANITARIUM 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
ing oi 
indings A Private Sanitarium for Mental and Nervous Diseases. 
oil Also Cases of General Invalidism. Separate Department for Cases of 
Inebriety. 
The buildings are modern, situated in spacious and attractive grounds, commanding superb views of 
ng Island Sound and surrounding hill country, The accommodations, table, attendance, nursing and 
mall appointments are first-class in every respect. The purpose of the Institution is to give proper med- 
hysician [ical care and the special attention needed in each individual case. 50 minutes from Grand Central 
ge Hill, tion. For terms and illustrated booklet, address 
ss Mgr 


F. H. BARNES, M. D., Med. Supt. 


Telephone 1867 


A Modern Health Resort situated among 
the hills of Northern New Jersey, one thousand 
feet above the sea, forty-six miles from New York. 
A modern, steam heated building, broad verandas, 
sun parlor, good air, pure water, excellent table, 
delightful walks and drives through beautiful 


mountain scenery. 


All Forms of Hydro-Therapy and 

A quiet, homelike place for semi-invalids, ‘convales- 
cents, neurasthenics and those desiring change of en- 
vironment. Every facility for treating cases of neu- 
ralgia, sciatica, lumbago and rheumatism. No tuber- 
cular nor objectionable cases. Let us send you our 
booklet. Telephone 21 Newfoundland. D. E. Drake. 
SESINN: M. D., Supt. and Res. Phy., H. H. Cate, M. D. 
or Asst., Geo. A. Day, Asst. Supt. 
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HIGHLAND HOSPITAL, Asheville, N. C. 


An ideally situated institution, employing all rational methods for the 
treatment of Nervous, Mental and Habit Cases. Rest, Climate, Water and 
Diet are most carefully utilized, while special emphasis is placed on out- 
of-door Recreation, Occupation therapy and Athletic Sports, all under skill- 
ed supervision. Asheville’s superb, all year round climate is well known; 
its Southern latitude tempers the winters, while its mountain altitude 


makes it a true summer resort. For booklet, address _ 

ROBERT S. CARROLL, Medical Director _ 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. | 

Eigh 
MARSHALL 

Sanitarium 


TROY, N. Y. 


A licensed retreat for the care 


Dr. $s Sanitarium and of mental and ner- 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASES ‘vous : isorders and drug and al- BULL 
DruG aNp ALCOHOL ADDICTIONS coholic addictions. Beautiful loca- For 
TREATMENT MODERN, SCIENTIFIC AND tion and modern equipment. and 
| STRICTLY ETHICAL Espe 
Seven acres beautiful shade and two Terms moderate. For circu- beds 
, buildings 200 feet apart, and two isolated cottages, a 7% 
‘ comprising about 70 rooms, with new complete steam- lars, etc., address Kind 
: : heating system, electric lights, hot and cold water and 
artesian city water supply; al! the comforts and privacy 
of home. JNO 
: Address. GH. MOODY, M.D. C. J. Patterson, M. D. Ho 
New 
: (Por 6 years assistant physician to state asylums at | 
San Antonio and Austin, Texas.) Supt. 
315 Brackenbridge Ave., San Antonio, Texas 
WAUKESHA SPRINGS SANITARIUME 


FOR THE CARE AND TREATMENT OF 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES 


BYRON M. CAPLES, M.D., Supt. 


BUILDING ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF Waukesha, Wis. 
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Oconomowoc Health Resort 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 
Building New—Absolutely Fireproof 
Built and Equipped for treating 
NERVOUS AND MILD MENTAL DISEASES 
THREE HOURS FROM CHICAGO ON Cc. M. & S. P. RY. 


Location Unsurpassed. 
Readily Accessible. 


ARTHUR W. ROGERS, B.L., M.D. 


RESIDENT PHYSICIAN IN CHARGE 


RIVER CREST SANITARIUM 


ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 


Eight Attractive Buildings for Nervous and Mental Diseases, including committed 

and voluntary patients, Alcoholic and Narcotic Habitues, 
Overlooking New York City. Easily accessible. Scientific treatment. Complete 
elegant hydrotherapeutic department. Arts and Crafts, Electricity, Vibrassage, Massage, 
Golf Links, Tennis, Bowling, Billiards. Home-like environment. Villas for special cases. 
Pure water from deep wells, electric light, ice plant, etc. Modern Full Equipment. Rates Moderate. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 616 Madison Ave. Hours: 3-4 Daily. Office Phone, Plaza 1470. Sani- 
tarium ’Phone, 820 Astoria. (Under State License.) 


JNO. JOS. KINDRED, M.D., WM. ELLIOTT DOLD, M. D., 
Consultant. Physician in charge. 


Belle Mead Farm Colony and Sanatorium 
FIVEATTRACTIVE BELLE MEAD, NEW JERSEY UNDER STATE 


For Nervous and Mental Diseases including committed and voluntary patients, Aleoholic 
and Drug Habitues, and General Invalidism, also Epileptics as Feeble-Minded. 
Especially adapted to cases benefited by outdoor life. Over 300 acres fine farm land with 
beautiful mountain views. About one hour from N. Y. City and Philadelphia. Complete 
Hydrotherapy (Baruch.) Electrotherapy. Arts and Crafts. Amusements. Scientific treatment. 
Kind Nursing. Free Carriage Rides. 


RATES VERY MODERATE.—$12.50 Per Week and Upwards 
JNO. JOS. KINDRED, M.D., Consultant WM. E. GESREGEN, M.D., Res. Physician 


Hours 3-4 Daily and Tuesdays 2 to 3. For Rates and Information apply to Resident Physician, 
New York Office, 616 Madison Avenue Telephone 1470 Plaza Sanatorium Phone, 21 Belle Mead 


SANITARIUMS 


Sacred Heart Sanitarium 
For medical and neurological cases. 


St. Mary’s Hill 


On separate side five blocks west. For 
drug and mild mentalcases. Seven de- 
partments permit proper classification. 


Both institutions conducted by Sisters 
of St. Francis of St. Joseph’s Convent. 


For booklet address Sister Superior 


Dr. S. §. STACK, Med. Supt. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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GLENSIDE 


For Nervous and Mental Diseases 


6 PARLEY VALE, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 


Telephone, Jamaica 44 


PINEFWOOD REST 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, MASS. 


A Home Sanatorium for 


Nervous, Mild Mental and Inebriate 
Diseases 


Beautiful surroundings free from institution 
atmosphere, modern equipment, liberal cuisine 
and reasonable rates. 

For information or booklet, address 
53 Appleton St., Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Telephone 787 Arlington 


P. E. Deehan, M.D., Medical Director 


THERAPEUTIC INDEX 


And Prescription Writing Practice 


By WILFRED M. BARTON, M. D. 
$2.00 net $2.15 postpaid 


Compiled according to the ninth re- 
vision of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. 

This book has many original features. 
It is concise, conservative, accurate, 
scientific. In it will be found, in con- 
venient form for reference, practically 
all that is admitted to be good in the 
domain of drug therapeutics. 

The first part of the book is a die- 
tionary of diseases and symptoms with 
their proper treatment. 

The second part gives a complete 
list of drugs and the diseases for which 
they are used. 


RICHARD G. BADGER - Publisher - Boston 


MANUAL OF VITAL 


METHODS AND THEIR INTERPRETATION 


By Witrrep M. Barton, M. D. 


In this book the author has taken up systematically the various 


FUNCTION TESTING 


$1.50 net; $1.65 postpaid 


vital organs and described all the tests of any importance which have 


been devised for testing their functional capacity. 


RICHARD G. BADGER - PUBLISHER - 


BOSTON 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease 
Publishing Company 


PSYCHOANALYTIC REVIEW 
Edited by Drs. Wm. A. White and Smith Ely Jelliffe 


A quarterly journal devoted to the understanding of human 
conduct with special reference to the problems of psvchopath- 
ology. Human motives, especially in their unconscous mani- 
festations, will receive special attention as they appear in the 
normal as well as the abnormal fields. 


Price, $5.00 per volume 


NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASE MONOGRAPH SERIES 
Edited by Drs. Smith Ely Jelliffe and Wm. A. White 


This series, of which seventeen numbers have appeared, was 
designed to present to English-speaking neurologists and psy- 
chiatrists the leading moving advances in their respective 
specialties. 


JOURNAL OF NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASE 
Edited by Dr. W.G. Spiller, Managing Editor, Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe 


This monthly journal was established in 1874, and has from 
that time on been the chief representative of the field of Ameri- 
can neurology and psychiatry. It has presented che chief 
work of American investigators, and moreover presents monthly 
a concise summary of the World’s literature of nervous and 
mental diseases. 
Price, $4.00 per volume 
two volurres a year. 


Address All Orders to 


Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease 
64 West Fifty-Sixth Street, New York 
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American Psychological Periodicals 


American Journal of Psychology— Worcester, Mass.: Florence Chandler. 
Subscription $5. 600 pagesannually. Edited by G. Stanley Hall. 
Quarterly. General and experimental psychology. Founded 1887. 


Pedagogical Seminary— Worcester, Mass.: Florence Chandler. 
Subscription $5. 575 pages annually. Edited by G. Stanley Hall. 
Quarterly. Pedagogy and educational psychology. Founded 1891. 


Psychological Review—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription (with Psychological Bulletin) $5. 480 pages annually. 
Bi-monthly. General. Founded 1894. Edited by Howard C. Warren. 


Psychological Bulletin—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company 
Subscription $2.75. 480 pages annually. Psychological literature. 
Monthly. Founded 1904. Edited by Shepherd I. Franz. 


Psychological Monographs—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Co. 
Subscription $4. 500 pp. per vol. Founded 1895. Ed. by James R. Angell. 
Published without fixed dates, each issue one or more researches. 


Psychological Index—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription $1. 200 pp. Founded 1895. Edited by Madison C. Bentley, 
An annual bibliography of psychological literature. 


Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods—New York: 
Sub-Station 84. Bi-weekly. 728 pages per volume. Founded 1904. 
Subscription $3. Edited by F. J. E. Woodbridge and Wendell T. Bush. 


Archives of Psychology—Substation 84, N. Y.: Archives of Psychology. 
Subscription $5. 600 pp.ann. Founded 1906. Ed. by R.S. Woodwerth. 
Published without fixed dates, each number a single experimental study. 


Journal of Abnormal! Psychology—Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
Subscription $4. 480 pagesannually. Ed. by Morton Prince. 
Bi-monthly. Founded 1906. Entire field of abnormal psychology. 


Psychological Clinic—Philadelphia: Psychological Clinic Press. 
Subscription $1.50. 280 pages annually. Edited by Lightner Witmer. 
Monthly (9 numbers). Orthogenics, psychology, hygiene. Founded 1907. 


Training School Bulletin—Vineland, N. J.: The Training School. 
Subscription $1. 160 pagesann. Monthly (10numbers). Founded 1904. 
Edited by E. R. Johnstone. Psychology and training of defectives. 


Journal of Religious Psychology—Worcester, Mass.: Louis N. Wilson. 
Subscription $3. 480 pages per vol. Founded 1904. Ed. by G. Stanley Hall. 
Published without fixed dates, 4 numbers constitute a volume. 


Journal of Race development— Worcester, Mass.: Louis N. Wilson. 
Subscription #2. 460 pages annually. Quarterly. Founded 1910. 
Edited by George H. Blakeslee and G. Stanley Hall. 


Journal of Educational Psychology— Baltimore: Warwick & York. 
Subscription $2.50. 600 pages annually. Founded 1910. 
Monthly (10 numbers). Managing Editor, J. Carleton Bell. 


Educational Psychology Monogrephs—Edited by Guy M. Whipple. Pub- 
lished separately at varying prices. Same publishers. 

Journal of Animal Behavior—Cambridge, Mass.: Emerson Hall. 
Subscription $5. 450 pages annually. Bi-monthly. Founded 1911. Robert 
M. Yerkes, Managing Editor. 

The Behavior Monographs—Cambridge, Mass.: Emerson Hall. 
Subscription $5. 450 pages per volume. Edited by John B. Watson. 
Published without fixed dates, each number a single research. 


Psychoanalytic Review—New York: 64 West 56th Street. 
Subscription, $5. 500 pages annually. Psychoanalysis. 
Quarterly. Founded 1913. Ed. by W. A. White and S. E. Jelliffe. 


Journal of Experimental Psychology—Princeton, N. J.; Psychological 
R view Company. 480 pages annually. Experimental. Founded 1915. 
Subscription $3. Bi-monthly. Edited by John B. Watson. 
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The Last Word in Psychological Reference Works 


STUDIES IN ABNORMAL 
PSY CHOLOGY 


Being Certain Bound Volumes of 


THE JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Officially recognized as the authority by 
THE AMERICAN PSYCHOPATHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
and the PSYCHO-MEDICAL SOCIETY (London) 


FIVE VOLUMES NOW READY 


614" x 9%" in size (large 8vo.) 
BOUND IN DURABLE LIBRARY BUCKRAM 


CONTAINS: 2146 PAGES, 815,480 WORDS 


MORTON PRINCE, Editor 
Assisted by 
HUGO MUNSTERBERG, Harvard University; ERNEST JONES, Univer- 
sity of Toronto; JAMES J. PUTNAM, Harvard Medical School; AUGUST 
HOCH, N. Y. State Hospital; BORIS SIDIS, Sidis Psychopathic Institute; 
CHARLES L. DANA, Cornell Medical School; JOHN E. DONLEY, 
Providence, R. I.; ADOLPH MEYER, Johns Hopkins University; J. J. VAN 
TESLAAR, Boston,Mass; WILLIAM MACDOUGALL, Oxford University; 


Original Articles Contributed By 


A. A. Brill Isadore H. Coriat Charles B. Fox 

M. J. Karpas Walter B. Swift George A. Waterman 
Tom A. Williams Sanger Brown H. Carrington 

G. Stanley Hall Lydiard Horton E. E. Southard 
Bernard Hart Pierre Janet C. G. Jung 

J. T. Maccurdy Trigant Burrows Havelock Ellis 
Smith Ely Jeliffe C. B. Oberndorf 


AND FIFTY OTHERS 


THE SET RETAILS AT $12.50 (Express Extra) 


Our Iron-Bound Guarantee. If, after receiving the set, you do not find it satisfactory in 
any detail, return it at our expense. Refund will be cheerfully made and no questions asked. 
Our only stipulation is that you return it within thirty days from the date of delivery. 


Have This Library of World-Famous Psychologists 
Near at Hand—Order Your Set To-Day 
NOTE.—The immediate demand for Volume Three exhausted our supply on publication. This does not, 


however, affect the completeness of the work, as each volume is a seperate unit and contains no articles 
continued from another volume. 
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BADGER’S' NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS 


The History and Practice of Psychanalysis 


By Pout Bserre, M. D. $3.00 net 
Authorized Translation by Elizabeth N. Barrow 


The aim of this work is to set forth the central idea of 
psychanalysis as a method of treatment, together with a 
brief history of the development of this branch of therapy. 
The author allies himself neither to the Freudian school, nor 
to any one of its off-shoots. His attitude as a thoroughly 
independent investigator particularly adapts him to the task 
of setting forth the basic principles of his subject in its ap- 
plication to therapeutics in such a way that they may be 
understood not only by the beginner in practice, but by the 
lay reader whose interest has been awakened in the matter 
as well. The author’s wide experience and comparative 
freedom from prejudice regarding the different schools that 
have arisen in conjunction with this subject render him 
especially fitted for the production of such a work. 


Contributions to Psycho-Analysis 
By Dr. S. Ferenczi (Budapest) $3.00 net 


Medical Advisor to the Hungarian Law Courts. Authorized 
-translation by Ernest Jones, M. D. 


An extremely important work by one of the world’s 
leading exponents of psycho-analysis. Contents: 

The Analytic Interpretation and Treatment of Psychc- 
sexual Impotence; Introjection and Transference; The Psy- 
chological Analysis of Dreams; On Obscene Words; On the 
Part Played by Homosexuality in the Pathogenesis of Para- 
noia; On Onanism; Transitory Symptom-constructions dur- 
ing the Analysis; Stages in the Development of the Sense of 
Reality; A Little Chanticleer; Symbolism: I. The Symbelic 
Representation of the Pleasure and the Reality Principles in 
the (Edipus Myth. II. On Eye Symbolism. III. The On- 
togenesis of Symbols; Some Clinical Observations on Para- 
noia and Paraphrenia; The Nosology of Male Homosexuality 
(Homo-Erotism); The Ontogenesis of the Interest in Money. 
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In Press 


CLINICAL STUDIES IN 
FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS 


By E. A. DOLL 


Assistant Psychologist of the 
Vineland Training School 


A critical analysis of what feeble-mindedness is and how 
it may be recognized. 

In this book feeble-mindedness is described and defined 
from six major aspects with scientific exactness, and the 
examining methods and differentiating standards are sub- 
jected to rigid analysis. The abstract argument is supported 
by copious literary references, and by many photographic 
illustrations. The logical conclusions are substantiated and 
illustrated by six elaborate case studies, selected so as to 
emphasize the finer points in mental diagnosis. These 
cases illustrate the wide variety of clinical methods and 
materials, and their adaptation and interpretation in special 


types of cases. 


Profusely illustrated with charts 
and halftones. 


$2.59 net - $2.65 postpaid 
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A revised third edition with an additional pref- 
ace on current events and an essay on 
Precocity in Children 


Philistine and Genius 
By BORIS SIDIS, M.A., Ph.D., M.D. 


Medical Director of the Sidis Institute,Portsmouth,N ew Hampshire 


Why do parents yield their offspring to an education whose criminal 
folly is the elimination from the child’s mind of all that is not mediocre and 
mean, of all that does not conform to a noxious system of education? Dr. 
Sidis in his present book puts the blame upon the self-satisfied, smug 
philistinism which is so rampant in this and other countries. He appeals 
to American parenthood to rescue from the clutches of tyrannical schooling 
the Genius which is latent in every child. 


A few press comments: 

“Out of all proportion to its size is the importance of “ Philistine and 
Genius.” —The News, Chicago, 
__ “Frank and straightforward as no other of its kind. The little work 
is a challenge.” —The Globe-Democrat, St. Lowis, Mo. 


“Boris Sidis, the Boston Psychopathologist, has thrown a bomb 
among the pedagogues in his ‘Philistine and Genius.’”—Record-Herald, 
Chicago, Il. 

“Dr. Boris Sidis is to be heartily commended for the suggestiveness 
of his ‘Philistine and Genius.’”—The Chronicle, San Francisco, Cal. 

“The book is well written and of much interest throughout. Each 
reader will find something to please him, and, best of all, something over 
which he can argue.” —The Call, San Francisco, Cal. 


“The Spectator is glad that a man of Professor Sidis’ attainments 
has taken up the matter of reform in education.””—The Spectator, Portland, 
Oregon. 
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The Philosophy. of Conduct 
By Samuel] A: Martin $1.50 net 


In this satisfactory, but untechnical treatise of ethical Principles, 
the subject is adequately covered from all standpoints, andin an un- 
usually comprehensive and intelligent manner, It gives the defini- 
tions and fundamental principles of ethics and a sufficient outline of 


The Young Man and His Vocation 
By Franklin Stewart Harris $1.25. net 


Every normal person is eager to succeed in life. Many fail be- 
cause they are not doing the kind of work for which they are suit- 
ed, or because they are not trained Properly for their work. 

The industrial demands of modern life are explained and the 
reader is shown how he can meet these demands. The opportuni- 
ties and requiretients of each kind of work are discussed in ‘such a 
way that the young man is materially aided in selecting his life’s 
work ‘and in Preparing himself for it, 


PRESENT DAY PROBLEMS SERIES. 


An Inductive Study of Standards 
of Right 
By Matthew Hale Wilson ~~ $1.50 net 


There is a wide gulf between the course of study taught in our 
schools and the actual life of society... There is need that the school 
be kept in close touch with community life. STANDARDS OF 
RIGHT is an inductive study of the working ideals of society. It 


school to society. The book méets the demand for moral, and in 
part, for vocational guidance. It js a human, interesting, and 
Practical text on. mora! education. 


PRESENT Day PROBLEMS SERIES, Send fer Complete List of Series. 
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Now Ready 


RATIONAL SEX ETHICS 
By W..F. Rosi, M. D. 
Sold only to Members of the Medical and Legal Professions 


From an investigation of the sex lives of several hundred 
normal, right-thinking men and women, also of the sex lives of 
many neurotics, it is deduced that a more rational and frank sex 
education for young people, even for most adults, married and 
single, is necessary. 

The present social evil and lax ideas of sexual morals demand 
more sex study, franker interchange of ideas. 

There are practical chapters on the Art of Love, Intercourse 
During Pregnancy, the Older Scare Sex Teachings, Modern 
Scientific Knowledge of Sex, Practical Sociology, Analysis of the 
Sex Instinct and the application of the knowledge derived from 
this study to Religion, Health, Education and the Suffrage. 
Freud’s theories are discussed. 

An 800, bound in cloth, $3.50 net 


SEX WORSHIP AND SYMBOLISM OF 
PRIMITIVE BRACES 


An Interpretation 
By Sancer Brown, Il., M. D. 


With an introduction by James H. Leuba, Professor of 
- Psychology ai Bryn Mawr. 


To those who are interested in the biological problems of 
mental evolution this book should be of interest. The life history 
of » racial motive, 7. e., that associated with reproductive instincts 
as expressed in sex worship, is described, consisting of an account 
of its origin, its development and its decadence. The book should 
be of interest to the student of religion, to the student of racial 
and individual psychology, but particularly to the psychiatrist, 
in that the occurrence of certain unhealthy regressive tendencies 
in racial evolution is compared, biologically, to the occurrence of 
al alogous primitive mental reactions of mental disorders. 


8vo cloth, $3.00 net P 
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